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STANDARDS OF SCHOLARSHIP AND THE PRO- 
FESSIONAL SPIRIT IN TEACHERS COLLEGE 


T seems to me, as I review the work of ten years in Teachers 
College, that the progress made has been most conspicuous 
along two lines: first, in promoting higher standards of practical 
scholarship, and, second, in rousing greater interest in teaching as 
a profession. The two lines are by no means separate and dis- 
tinct. Mere knowledge of a subject, however profound, never 
makes a teacher, but knowledge that is sure, precise and directed 
to definite ends enables its possessor, if he be a teacher born or 
bred, to accomplish practical results in which he can take pardon- 
able pride and from which in time will certainly come an abiding 
professional interest. 

In the matter of scholarship we have done nothing that any 
college or university could not have done—and perhaps done better 
than we have—but the rapid growth of our student body drawn 
from the teaching profession at large indicates that it has some- 
how been our fortune to recognize and to endeavor to meet a need 
unsatisfied by other institutions. In the State of New York, only 
7 per cent. of its teachers are college graduates and less than 20 
per cent. have ever attended a normal school. The situation in 
the country at large is even worse. The influence of our colleges 
and normal schools upon the public school system cannot be meas- 
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ured in this way, but such figures show plainly enough how great 
is the field as yet unoccupied by these institutions. 

One hindrance is the operation of the economic law of supply 
and demand. With an average wage of 736 dollars in the State of 
New York and an even smaller average elsewhere, there is little 
inducement for teachers to spend much time and money in equipping 
themselves for this work—if positions can be had without it. But 
it is becoming year by year more difficult for college graduates to 
find employment in the schools at a living wage. Granted that the 
number of positions annually falling vacant is relatively stationary, 
and that the number of applicants is relatively increasing, but one 
result can be expected. The law of supply and demand forces 
salaries down. And in the majority of secondary schools in this 
country today no pecuniary inducement is offered the intending 
teacher to take a college course. On the contrary, there is every 
reason—uncertain tenure of office, political favoritism, and the like 
—why the average teacher should invest the least possible amount 
of paying capital. Indeed, so lightly is the higher education re- 
garded, that it is a question whether the average teacher who must 
depend on the average salary can afford to spend the time and 
money necessary in acquiring the college degree. 

The educational welfare of the country obviously demands that 
public opinion recognize a higher standard of professional merit. 
Public opinion, however, is a shrewd judge of merit of any kind. 
With respect to teachers as in other matters, Lincoln’s aphorism 
is true: “ You can fool all the people some of the time, and some 
of the people all of the time, but you can’t fool all of the people all 
of the time.” The college graduate has been carefully weighed 
these many years past, and too frequently he has been found want- 
ing. The specialist and the normal-school graduate have also been 
tested and the popular verdict is that they, too, are poor craftsmen. 
But with nothing better in sight, and with no recognized standard 
of professional fitness, the school board and the wage they offer 
have come to be the controlling power. Moreover, it is evident, 
I think, that this condition of affairs cannot be materially changed 
so long as the chief factors in the problem remain the same. Our 
only hope lies in the introduction of a new factor more powerful 
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than any now existing—the professionally trained teacher specially 
fitted for his work. 

It may be argued that inasmuch as the cost of a college edu- 
cation even now tends to exclude the best material from the major- 
ity of schools, no further expense can reasonably be expected by 
way of special preparation. While I acknowledge the strength of 
the argument, and fully realize that ultimately professional stand- 
ards must conform to economic laws, I must still insist that a dis- 
tinctly good thing appeals powerfully to the common sense of the 
American people. And if the American people see that a thing is 
worth having, they know how to pay for it without grumbling. 
The better class of schools the country over pay fair salaries and 
insist on getting the ablest teachers. The very fact that compe- 
tition for these positions is so disagreeably keen is the surest guar- 
antee of better teachers. An annually increasing number of col- 
lege graduates learn from experience that the best preparation they 
can make is none too good for the places they desire to fill. They 
cannot afford to compete, other things being equal, with those whose 
preparation has been less expensive than theirs; the only hope of 
the ambitious collegian is to put himself distinctly above his com- 
petitors in his chosen field. He must do as the business man does 
under analogous circumstances: increase his capital and make ready 
for a bigger business. 

The fact that there is a demand for first-class teachers in every 
field from the kindergarten to the university, presents precisely the 
opportunity which Teachers College desires. We have thought to 
avail ourselves of the best that is given elsewhere, and to supple- 
ment it with the best that we can devise, due regard being given to 
the economic conditions which determine the length of the course 
that is possible in any department. We get as students college 
graduates, normal school graduates and specialists from technical 
schools. Our business is to give them as much as possible of what 
they will need in the best positions open to them. Students of art, 
for example, fresh from studios of professional artists, may need 
still further instruction in formal drawing, or painting, or modeling, 
or some other phase of the fine arts, but they are sure to need special 
training in adapting their knowledge and skill to the requirements 
of the school-room and to the needs of young children. 
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The specialist who teaches children as he himself has been 
taught as an adult, deserves to fail. And yet that is precisely the 
shortcoming of the average college graduate on first entering an 
elementary or secondary school. Young college graduates come to 
us as pseudo-specialists in some one of the collegiate studies and are 
altogether too ready to continue that form of specialization in their 
professional training. We have made it possible for them to do 
so because in our experience it rarely happens that a student has 
sufficient command even of one subject to teach it properly. The 
blame is not easily placed. In one sense it may be imputed both to 
the student and to the modern college course, but from another 
standpoint, neither the college nor the student is at fault. Some 
day we shall cease to regard the college course as professional 
training for teachers, and then we shall cease to blame college 
graduates for not knowing the subjects they intend to teach. The 
fact is that what is taught in the average college course is not suited 
to school needs. Perhaps, if it were entirely suited to such a pur- 
pose it would not be a proper college course. The college course 
is an essential prerequisite to the professional training of teachers 
for secondary and normal schools, but we should not lose sight of 
the fact that the cultural discipline of the college course is no sub- 
stitute for the technical equipment in the particular subject, which 
every teacher must acquire either by experience in the class-room 
or by professional training. No professional school tries to equip 
its students with all they may need in professional life, but it should 
strive to systematize the body of knowledge employed in profes- 
sional service in accordance with the highest professional ideals 
and the best scientific principles, to the end that the period of irre- 
sponsible practice may be reduced to a minimum. 

So far as secondary teaching is concerned, and, to a degree, 
teaching in other grades as well, one chief object of our work is to 
give that instruction which will unify the student’s knowledge ac- 
quired in preparatory school and college, and assist in supplement- 
ing and organizing his materials in such a way as to be of greatest 
service to him in his future professional work. It is immaterial 
whether such instruction be called academic or professional. It is 
academic in that the matter of instruction is drawn from subjects 
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commonly taught in our schools and colleges; it is professional in 
the sense that in the selection of materials and their arrangement 
into a course attention is fixed solely upon the professional needs 
of the student. Such courses are now given in one form or other 
in every department of Teachers College, and while we still depend 
upon the University departments to supply considerable academic 
instruction to our students who are deficient in their regular prepa- 
ration, I think the time is coming when we shall require for ad- 
mission such academic equipment as the colleges may reasonably 
be expected to give and confine the work of our students to those 
courses specifically intended for teachers. 

The distinction between academic and professional instruction, 
as the terms are used above, is like that between pure and applied 
science. One may regret that any such distinction should be recog- 
nized, but in a university system some such differentiation is bound 
to grow up. The student who pursues a subject for the sake of 
making professional use of his knowledge may be no less a scholar 
than he who pursues it with equal diligence for its own sake. In 
my opinion a strong argument can be made for the superiority of 
that type of scholarship which is directed to practical ends, but the 
most that can be said in any case is that there may be a difference 
in kind and extent—not necessarily in quality or quantity. At any 
rate our experience is that when an intending teacher has laid a 
sufficiently broad foundation in general scholarship—as broad as 
economic conditions will warrant—it becomes necessary to special- 
ize in those subjects which he will later use in teaching. By such 
specialization I mean not only additional study of the academic 
kind, but particularly that kind of specialization which equips him 
to use his knowledge in a professional way. And the greater the 
average student’s general scholarship, and the more profound his 
special knowledge of the subject, the more he needs guidance in 
its presentation. He who knows only so much Latin or history 
as is contained in a high school course has no particular need of 
guidance as to what he shall teach. For him the text-book con- 
tains it all and his function in the class-room is confined to hearing 
recitations. But the teacher who has mastered the elements of the 
Latin language, who knows the classical literature and archeology 
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and who appreciates the significance of Roman life and thought in 
the formation of our modern civilization, is hopelessly at sea when 
he first undertakes to instruct boys in their preparatory Latin 
course. The student trained as a historian is not necessarily an 
excellent teacher of history; the chances are in his favor, but judg- 
ing from the best of university products, the outcome is none too 
certain, even with college classes. Except in rare instances, the 
college graduate has no perspective on any subject. He takes this 
course or that as fancy dictates. The greater his interest in a sub- 
ject, the more likely he is to specialize narrowly—in university 
parlance, to engage in research work. I have no fault to find with 
productive scholarship or with the methods pursued in our uni- 
versity departments to attain that end. It should be recognized, 
however, that it is professional work and directed to ends that lie 
far afield from the practical work of our lower schools. What our 
schools need in teachers is scholarship exact, comprehensive and 
unified, in order that pupils may acquire thereby knowledge that is 
stimulating, inspiring and useful. 

The teacher who can do his work well will eventually come to 
take pride in it and magnify his calling. He becomes self-respect- 
ing and his work respectable. He will not stultify himself for 
personal gain or refuse his aid in any righteous cause. These are 
the conditions of professional service and towards these ends Teach- 
ers College has made much headway. The results are already 
in evidence through the records of our students in the field. They 
do take pride in their work and to the best of their ability they 
are living up to our ideals. They are to be found in the colleges 
and universities, in normal schools, in public and juvenile schools 
of every grade; they are college presidents and professors, superin- 
tendents and principals of schools, supervisors and class teachers; 
they are at work in the United States, Porto Rico, Hawaii and the 
Philippines, in Canada, Mexico and South America; in China, 
Japan, India, Syria and South Africa. And so far as I can judge, 
the same enthusiasm and devotion to duty characterize the teacher 
in the negro school of the south and the missionary in the far East, 
or the teacher on the lower east side in New York City, and the 
professor in an American college or the superintendent of a city 
system of public schools. 
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The graduates of Teachers College are devoted to the institu- 
tion and they are loyal to Columbia University, as the roll of alumni 
organizations amply demonstrates. 

Loyalty to one’s alma mater may mean much or little, but in 
our case it is not based upon adventitious circumstances. We have 
no athletic sports, no crew, no football, no baseball, no glee club, 
no debates, no fraternities, no intercollegiate meets—in fact we are 
without any of the accessories commonly believed to be of impor- 
tance in college life, and yet we manage to have a good time and 
find something to do every day. 

That which gives zest to our work and is manifest in the spirit 
of our faculty and the devotion of our students, is the every-day 
touch with practical life. Every student knows what he wants and 
every instructor is daily forced to meet a practical situation. What 
is the meaning of education?—not merely for some one else at 
some time more or less remote, but for us Americans in this 
twentieth century? What is a good school and what should it do 
in a democracy? What is the relation of education to crime and 
how can character be morally insured? What should be done with 
the atypical and abnormal child, with the children of foreigners 
and the waifs of the street? What is the cost of schooling as it is 
given and how can more be given for the money? How can poor 
teachers be made better teachers and lifted above the plane of time 
serving? Is this course of study the best for these conditions? 
What can be taught advantageously in this particular subject when 
nine-tenths who study it can give only five hours a week for forty 
weeks? How can it be presented with the minimum of effort? What 
is the purpose of this particular school in my own home town?— 
such questions as these are ever before us and they demand an 
answer. No one of average intelligence with good red blood in 
his veins can fail to be interested when confronted with problems 
so fundamental in our social life. If scientific interest and the 
impulse to relieve human suffering are sufficient inducement to pro- 
fessional service in medicine, surely the desire to alleviate human 
misery and to pass on to the next generation the best spiritual pos- 
sessions of the present should tempt any person altruistically in- 
clined to become a teacher, in the hope that his work may be a 
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perpetual benediction to all who share its fruits. This is, I believe, 
the spirit of Teachers College and to my mind it is our most 
valuable asset. 

James E. RussELL 


EDUCATION AS A UNIVERSITY STUDY 


SING the number of years by which generations are conven- 
tionally reckoned, it is for only a little over one of them that 
education has had any standing as a university subject. When all 
the work of a university is in education, how absurd, the argument 
used to run, to attempt to make education a separate topic of study! 
And if further attention was given to the matter, beyond that sum- 
mary method of disposal, it was enough to call up an image of 
“ pedagogy ” as the pretended art of teaching teachers how to teach 
by means of trivial devices and patent panaceas, all of which tended 
to make “method” a substitute for knowledge of subject-matter. 
Adding a few remarks about the inborn personality of the teacher, 
the need of experience and tact, made the case quite complete. This 
is not the place to record the statistics of the invasion of univer- 
sities by first stray teachers of the subject of education, then by 
departments, and latterly by completely organized schools and col- 
leges paralleling those of law and medicine. It is enough, perhaps, 
to recall that in the past year the university whose president was 
once credited, whether rightly or wrongly, with the remark that 
any intelligent person could learn in a few hours all that can be 
learned, theoretically, about pedagogy, has erected that subject into 
an independent department. 

Doubtless, however, the notion still persists in the minds of 
some Bourbons of culture, that the main purpose of educational 
theory is to peddle handy and cheap ways of teaching a subject 
without much scholarship in it—much as if scientific medicine were 
thought to be exhausted in setting forth ways of making cod-liver 
oil and other nauseating drugs more palatable. And many of those 
who take a more serious view of its possibilities, rarely pause to 
consider the impressive scope of the topic as matter of a strictly 
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university discipline. It may be asserted, without danger of suc- 
cessful challenge, that no subject touches life on so many sides, 
and brings with itself such a wealth of materials combined with 
such stimulating outlook upon the past and the present of humanity. 
It goes without saying, that the school is a social institution. But 
in spite of the practical devotion of American publicists and tax- 
payers to the cause of the schools and of the oratorical flourishes 
to which the topic has lent itself ever since at least the days of 
Edward Everett, neither political science, nor its younger sister, 
sociology, has, till very recently, taken seriously all that is involved 
in the fact that the school is an institution like the family, like the 
church, like business, like government, and that it would reward 
as careful a study. 

Consider first the institution in its more external aspects, in its 
mechanism. There are the economic problems of the construction, 
maintenance and equipment of buildings and of the fixing and 
grading of salaries. That these problems are political, as well as 
economic, is testified to by the discussions going on in practically 
every large American city today; questions of the inadequate sup- 
ply of sittings, of half-time pupils, and inadequate rented buildings, 
of agitations for increase of salary, for better methods of clas- 
sifying teachers with respect to rate of pay, etc., etc. Is it com- 
plimentary to the social leadership of our universities that they 
should ignore such investigation and discussion as will fit their 
graduates to speak with some authority, from the intellectual stand- 
point, upon the economic and political aspects of such questions, to 
say nothing of the ultimate human interests involved? Unless such 
matters somewhere are made the objects of systematic study, they 
will continue to be settled in the future as in the past, by clamor, 
rule-of-thumb and the interests of ward politicians. And still upon 
the external side, there are indefinitely numerous and complicated 
hygienic and zsthetic questions; problems of sanitation, of heat 
and light and ventilation, of seats and blackboards and play-ground 
space, etc., questions that of course in their most technical aspects 
must be dealt with by architects, but also questions with reference 
to which it is important that the professed leaders of public educa- 
tion should be competent to direct and to form public opinion. 
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Then there is the mechanism of administration; the position 
and operation of the school as part of the whole scheme of civic 
and state administration. It is not long since the entire American 
literature on this subject was summed up in compendia of “ School- 
laws.” Now we have discussions of the relations of the federal 
government to education; of various types of state, county, town- 
ship and district organization; of school consolidation and trans- 
portation of pupils; of the phases of school administration to be in- 
cluded in the city charter and those to be left to school-boards; of 
the right organization of such boards, and of the division of func- 
tions between it, superintendent and business-manager; of the defi- 
nition of duties and rights of all the constituent portions of the 
school system, superintendent, associate or district superintendents, 
supervisors, principals, teachers, etc.; the formation of school bud- 
gets; the making of school reports with such degree of system and 
uniformity that those from different cities may profitably be com- 
pared by students of statistics, economics and civil government, as 
well as by educators, etc. And each of these subjects ramifies in 
countless directions. 

Passing from the outside to more vital matters, there are the 
countless problems of concern to the sociologist and the moralist, 
as well as to the man who claims the title of statesman. The 
question of child labor is but one phase, the reverse phase, of 
the question of child education; compulsory education; parental 
schools, truant schools, reform schools; the training of the de- 
fective classes, cripples, feeble-minded, of the unfortunates, the 
deaf and the blind; the organization of special schools for special 
classes, evening schools, industrial schools, clubs, play-grounds, rec- 
reation centers, are all questions of the proper direction of social 
forces. It is only a question of time when, whether under the head 
of education or under some other rubric, the sociology of the child 
will gather into itself and organize a large number of topics now 
scattered at large through fields of philanthropy, penology, eco- 
nomics, law, and medicine. The one thing still most certain is 
that every member of society is born and dies; in other words, that 
society has continually to maintain its life by renewing it through 
the immature. Yet it is this most certain and most salient of all 
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sociological facts which is most commonly ignored; a fact which 
can never receive its proper attention until education is recognized 
not merely as a fitting topic for serious and prolonged study, but 
the most important of subjects for such study. 

The inventory of the capacities of education as a university 
study must include at least passing reference to the historical side. 
If it be true that an adequate knowledge of one organ enables the 
scientist to reconstruct the entire organism, it is surely true that 
an adequate knowledge of the educational machinery, subject- 
matter, ideals and methods of Greece, Rome, medizval Europe, or 
of the Germany, England and France of yesterday, initiates us 
into the inmost secrets of those people. To know their education 
is to know their family life, their religion, their science and their 
philosophy. This history covers both the history of institutions 
and of ideas. The history of education is the history of the social 
mechanisms by which the immature have been bred true to social 
type; of the speculations by which men have sought both to justify 
and to reform their social types; of the progress of mankind in the 
arts of war and of industry, and of the development of the various 
sciences. None of these things, not the most abstract of the sci- 
ences, lives in the vacuum, not even if we label this vacuum 
“mind”; they live only in processes of social transmission and 
communication—that is, in last resort, of education. The history 
of education is the history of intelligence, applied and “ pure.” 

I have not touched upon that aspect of education which, since 
it was the first to receive recognition, through the formation of 
normal schools, by the teaching profession itself, still bulks most 
largely in the public eye—methods of dealing with children in 
instruction and discipline. However great errors may have been 
committed in the name of “ method,” these are none the less topics 
for profound and multiform scientific study here. Psychology, 
whether physiological, experimental or social, is still in its scientific 
infancy. We do not discredit medicine and surgery because they 
waited so long upon the necessary advances of chemistry and bac- 
teriology and physiology to emerge from the empiric and quasi- 
magic stage to that of intelligent arts. And there is no subject, 
reading, writing, arithmetic, drawing, music, manual training, his- 
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tory, foreign language, or whatever, of which it can not be said 
that certain methods of teaching are physiologically and intellect- 
ually (and hence morally) better than others. The respective 
values of these methods are capable of scientific determination, and, 
until this determination has taken place, we are working blindly 
with the most important of all forces. No sensible person will 
hold that we have as yet got very far in these regions; but it needs 
no argument to show that the modern university does not exist 
simply:to rehearse the knowledge of the past; that it exists precisely 
because there are so many fields in which, relatively, we have not 
got very far, but in which it is most important that we shall get 
farther; and in which the type of inquiry and discussion that the 
university exists to foster is the sole means of advance. 

I should like to say a word about another phase of the study 
of education which, not of great interest to large numbers, makes 
up, perhaps, for this lack by the intensity of the fascination it has 
for a few: the philosophic side of education—its abstract theory. 
Philosophy is always tending to run to seed; and, as happens in 
such cases, the seeds both deteriorate in quality and are spread by 
chance to grow weeds—that is, plants which use up the soil to 
little avail. Philosophy, like any specialty, tends to develop its own 
technique to a point where the ends for the sake of which the 
technique was created are forgotten; problems of technique take 
the place of problems of life, and, by a strange irony, are regarded 
as the questions for which the questions of life exist. There is no 
more certain way of recalling to the student these basic and ulti- 
mate questions than to have philosophy presented in the concrete— 
in the form of its bearing upon the conduct of education. Take 
the group of problems centering in the theory of knowledge. 
When they have been worn threadbare by much discussion, when 
they have been reduced to questions which exist only for the phi- 
losopher and for him only in the moments in which he philoso- 
phizes, they get a pregnant vitality when they are presented as the 
formulation of the practical educational questions of, say, the rela- 
tion between intellectual training and the better control of conduct; 
of the relation between science and art, of the naturalistic and the 
humanistic studies; of the proper division and correlation of the 
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sciences. Then one sees that the isolated technical problems of 
the philosophic class-room neither begin nor end in philosophy 
itself, that philosophy is only a language, a way of phrasing con- 
flicts upon which men actually divide in their more unconscious and 
habitual procedures. Rationalism versus empiricism, the proper 
reconciliation of the claims of sensation and thought, get a new 
meaning when one views them as questions of the right use of 
observation and thinking in the economy of instruction. The prob- 
lem of the relation of mind and matter becomes a more humanly 
significant topic when one has envisaged it in terms of the adjust- 
ment of the respective claims of liberal culture and serviceable 
industry within the school—and so one might go through the list 
of all the time-honored philosophical questions. 

I hope I have not said anything that is not only obvious but so 
obvious as to raise the question why it is worth while setting down 
such commonplaces. But it is commonplaces that are of chief im- 
portance and yet they are the last things to receive scientific educa- 
tion. Science begins with the stars and with mathematical points 
—with things remote and abstract—and only slowly comes to man 
—to the intimate and the concrete. The most common of all 
things is the growth of helpless infancy into trained maturity; it is 
so common that it is left to go its own way subject only to custom, 
to caprice and to the display of superior power. Yet upon the 
course it takes depends the direction that the course of society takes. 
Either there is no possibility of any deliberate, conscious direction, 
or else scientific study, the type of study that is at home in the 
university, must supply it. 

There is an additional reason for attaching importance to edu- 
cation as a university discipline under American conditions. Our 
political and social traditions are against any systematic and cen- 
tralized control of education from governmental centers and bu- 
reaus. Extreme local self-government is the rule in education even 
more, if possible, than in other parts of our administrative processes. 
Some regret this; others see in it a recognition of the change in 
the spirit and ideals of education that must come with democracy. 
When the aim is a suppression of many features of individuality, 
especially those which make for variation and initiation, by run- 
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ning all into a common mould, an authoritative system proceeding 
by hierarchical gradations, from superior to inferior, till at last it 
reaches the infimus gradus, the child, is natural. But if develop- 
ment of self-initiative and self-responsible personalities is the aim, 
there must be greater opportunity for flexibility, experimentation 
and local diversity. But whether one regret or approve, our educa- 
tional systems are in need of some sort of direction from expert 
sources. If it does not come with coercion, it must come volun- 
tarily. If it is not undertaken with the authority of a bureaucracy, 
it must be with the authority of science and philosophy and history. 
The universities are the natural centers of such free and sympa- 
thetic organization. It is for them to gather and focus the best 
that emerges in the practices of the present; it is for them to experi- 
ment in the development of more adequate conceptions of subject- 
matter, and to issue the results to the school with the tnpri- 
matur not of officialdom but of intelligence. Through educa- 
tion of leaders, through the avenues of persuasion and conviction, 
they must perform the task of selection and of organization, which 
ministers of education effect under more autocratically centralized 
schemes. In fine, the scientific study of education should repre- 
sent the finest self-consciousness of the university of its own work 
and destiny—of its mission for itself and for the society of which 
it is both minister and organ. 
Joun DEweEy 


THE STATUS OF EDUCATION IN AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES 


HERE is a great difference between the first scholastic univer- 

sities of the Middle Ages and the modern universities of a 
democratic and American society. Every great movement which 
has refocused or revolutionized human thought has made its con- 
tribution to this institution of highest learning. Each movement 
has given a new spirit, a changed method, an enlarged scope. Upon 
its scholastic foundations the humanism of the Renaissance and 
the Reformation made perpetual room for the study of language, 
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literature and the personal life. Again, the labors of modern 
science constructed a place for the natural world and its interpreta- 
tion through the superb method of scientific thought. And now, a 
newer movement of addition is at work expressing itself in that 
increased interest in human and social affairs which, within the uni- 
versity, has manifested itself in two ways: First, in the large expan- 
sion of historic study and the introduction of economics, sociology, 
education and similar subjects, and, second, in the careful over- 
hauling and standardizing of those professional schools of law, 
medicine, engineering, etc., where the university gives specific min- 
istry to social needs. 

The introduction of “education” as a general and professional 
subject for study and investigation in the university is one of the 
lines along which the so-called sociological movement of recent 
decades has manifested itself. Three quarters of a century ago 
there was not a single course given upon the theory of education 
within an American college. During the academic year 1903-4 
two hundred and thirty colleges and universities report students in 
courses intended for the professional training of teachers.* Where 
less than thirty years ago there was not a single university chair 
given over completely to the subject of the theory and practice of 
education, in 1904 one hundred and thirty-five institutions reported 
administrative provision for professors of pedagogy or heads of 
departments of education.+ 

Such a large and rapid growth in a comparatively new field 
requires some explanation. Two suggest themselves. Either the 
universities (1) have been exceedingly progressive and have led in 
the creation of a demand for the better training of educational 
workers by providing facilities, or (2) the demands of a democratic 
society, committed to a system of free public education, have been 
so great, that the universities have followed the public desire. The 
main cause of the rise to important status of the study of education 
is to be found in public demand. Undoubtedly there have been, 

* Report U. S. Commissioner of Education, 1904, vol. 2, pp. 1688, 1690-1697 

+ Report U. S. Commissioner of Education, 1904, vol. 2, pp. 1169-1171. Five 


of these were vacant at the time of reporting. In some institutions two chairs. 
were coupled, as “philosophy and education,” “psychology and education,” etc. 
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here and there, certain universities quick to anticipate the public 
need, but the traditional conservatism of many university men 
toward the social studies, the complex phenomena of which do not 
lend themselves as readily to the exact standards of method and 
result obtained in the natural sciences, is too well known to allow us 
to state that the “liberalism of the universities” has been the main 
cause of this growth. 

It is far more likely that certain interests, which have become 
dominant in the consciousness of our democratic society, because 
of the problems they create, have forced themselves into the univer- 
sity. In all probability, education, along with economics and so- 
ciology, has been given over to the clear and careful thinking of 
our most scholarly institutions because the social questions that 
confront us today are to a very predominant extent economic, and 
because our democratic society relies so largely upon educational 
agencies for its own protection. A society which expends annually 
about $344,000,000 for public education is not likely to be indif- 
ferent to the theory of education which determines whether or not 
that vast amount of money shall be economically and efficiently ex- 
pended. Education is no small interest of the public. If the pro- 
portionate willingness to be taxed is an index of proportionate 
interest and desire, it will be interesting to note that, in the year 
1903-4, of the total amount expended for all public purposes by 
the States, counties, cities, towns, etc. ($691,000,000), nearly two 
fifths (39.5 per cent.) was paid for common (elementary) schools 
alone.* With education so dominant an interest in our national 
life, it is not surprising that the universities and colleges have been 
called into the service of training the higher teachers and the 
leaders of public education. 

That the demand for professorships, departments and colleges 
of education in universities is justifiable seems evident. That the 
institutions for higher education are struggling hard to meet that 
demand is just as evident. In fact, the extent of the provision 
made for this newer work of universities is somewhat astonishing. 


*Report U. S. Commissioner of Education, 1904, vol. 1, pp. x, xi. The 
number of pupils receiving a public elementary instruction for the same year 
was 15,620,230. About a fifth of our population was at school. 
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Let us first take a general view of the situation without considering 
detailed differences among the various institutions. About two 
out of every five institutions for higher education offer some work 
for the special and professional training of teachers. In 1903-4, 
there was a total of 607 colleges, universities and technological 
schools in the United States, 43 of these being definitely indicated 
as schools of technology. Of the remaining 563 institutions, nomi- 
nally described as universities and colleges, 230 (or 40.85 per cent. ) 
were reported as offering courses for the training of teachers. * 

This provision for some training in the principles and methods 
of education has not been made in vain. The demand for such 
work has been as real upon the part of the college student as it has 
been upon the part of the general public interested in education. 
During this same academic year there was in the public and private 
universities, colleges and schools of technology a total enrollment 
of 128,761 students, graduate and undergraduate men and women 
included. 22,379 of these were enrolled in schools of technology, 
leaving a total of 106,382 students in the universities and colleges 
proper. Of all these students, in spite of the fact that three out 
of five institutions offered no instruction in education at all, 10,161 
students (or 9.55 per cent. of the general total) were in one or 
more courses in education.t Though three fifths of the institutions 
gave no opportunity for the study of educational theory and prac- 
tice, nevertheless one university student in every ten in the United 
States was pursuing some work in educational theory during the 
year 1903-4. 

The statistics given above apply to all sorts and conditions of 
institutions, being a general statement for the entire country. A 
more specific view of the situation in the larger and more important 
universities of unquestioned standard will give perhaps a better 
estimate of the status of education. 

Taking the fifteen instutions which are members of the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities (California, Catholic University, 
Chicago, Clark, Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Leland 
Stanford, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Virginia, Wisconsin 


*Report U. S. Commissioner of Education, 1904, vol. 2, pp. 1431, 1453, 1688 
tReport U. S. Commissioner of Education, 1904, vol. 2, pp. 1417, 1453, 1688 
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and Yale), and adding thereto the eight non-association univer- 
sities listed among the twenty-one large institutions mentioned in 
the comparative statistical tables of the CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
QuarRTERLY for June, 1906 (Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Northwestern, Ohio State and Syracuse),* we have a 
list of twenty-three universities highly representative of the best 
institutions in this country. An examination of the status of educa- 
tion among these colleges and universities gives education a far 
more important position in university life than do the general 
figures quoted above. 

Of these twenty-three institutions, twenty (or 86.96 per cent.) 
maintain professorships in the field of education. Three, the Cath- 
olic University of America, Princeton University and Johns Hop- 
kins University} maintain no chairs in this field. Of the twenty 
institutions that make some provision, only two, Pennsylvania and 
Yale, restrict their purely professional instruction to a single chair 
in education.t In both cases the chairs of psychology cooperate. 
Twelve maintain departments of standing and organization similar 
to the academic departments of English, history, chemistry, etc., 
and are equipped with two or more professors. These are Cali- 
fornia, Clark,§ Cornell, Harvard, Indiana, Michigan, Nebraska, 
Northwestern, Ohio State, Leland Stanford, Virginia and Wiscon- 
sin.|| The remaining six bear the administrative standing and 
organization of professional schools and colleges of equal rank with 
law, medicine, engineering. These are Columbia (teachers college), 
Chicago (school of education), Illinois (school of education), Min- 


* CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, June, 1906, p. 346 

+ The statement is made that such a provision is contemplated at Johns 
Hopkins University 

t Among the other important institutions which maintain a single chair in 
education are Brown, Bryn Mawr, Drake, Louisiana, Miami, Oregon, Rochester, 
Tennessee, Utah, Wellesley, and West Virginia 

§ At Clark University education is included under the departments of phi- 
osophy and psychology. The importance of the work makes the subject of 
departmental rank, though nominally but a sub-division of a department. Three 
professors give courses in education, Professors Hall, Burnham and Bentley 

|| Among the other important institutions where education is organized as 
a department, the following may be noted: Alabama, Iowa, Kansas and Wash- 
ington 
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nesota (college of education), Missouri (teachers college), and 
Syracuse (teachers college).* 

In some cases the organization of education is merely that of a 
department, but the work of a school is carried on without the 
formal organization. Stanford University is a good illustration 
of this condition. The theoretic work is given by the regular pro- 
fessors in the department of education, the practice work is done 
in the State Normal School at San José, the biological, psychological 
and sociological preparation in the other university departments 
where these subjects are taught, and, finally, special method courses 
in Greek, Latin, English, drawing, physics, etc., are given by in- 
structors from the respective departments. The work of a teachers 
college is done, but without any formal organization of the dif- 
ferent lines of work under a unified administrative system. The 
University of California and other institutions, nominally main- 
taining only a department, do the same thing. Drake University, 
with but a single professorship in education, presents a somewhat 
similar case. 

The work of a school of education or a teachers college, regard- 
less of the actual form of administration under which the work is 
organized, is carried on in this country in four typical ways. (1) 
Sometimes a single professor of education is found cooperating with 
other regular professors who give special training in the command 
of the subject matter and the methods of teaching such subjects as 
Greek, English, history, manual training, etc. Syracuse University 
has been a good type of such a situation. (2) Sometimes a depart- 
ment of education (with two or more instructors in education) is 
engaged in a similar kind of voluntary cooperation with other mem- 
bers of the faculty. Stanford University affords a good illustration 
of this method. (3) Again,-a definitely organized teachers college 
will be found, with a dean, and a somewhat complete list of profes- 
sors of education, professors of psychology and professors of the 

* Among the other important institutions which have organized schools of 
education or teachers colleges may be mentioned Arkansas (normal college), 
Cincinnati (teachers college), Drake (school of education), New York Univer- 


sity (school of pedagogy), North Dakota (teachers college), Texas (school of 
education), and Wyoming (normal school) 
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special subjects taught in the public schools, such as Latin, science, 
etc. The majority, if not all, of these latter instructors are, however, 
drawn from the already existing staff of the university. There 
may or may not be a definite practice school for teaching. The 
University of Missouri maintains a teachers college of such a type. 
(4) Finally, we have a definitely organized teachers college, the 
staff of which, whether they be professors of education, professors 
of psychology or professors of the special methods of teaching a 
given subject, are preeminently selected for the special use of the 
teachers college. Practice, observation and experimental schools of 
kindergarten, primary, grammar, and secondary grade are main- 
tained as part of the educational equipment. The teachers college 
of Columbia University is the most representative institution of this 
kind. The school of education of Chicago University is the only 
other school of this type in the country, but its special faculty is 
much more limited, both as to mere numbers of instructors and as 
to range of courses offered. More of its officers are primarily 
attached to other divisions of the university, also. 

The following table will show the relative provision for instruc- 
tion in education in the list of important universities already given: 
TABLE I * 

Showing provision of teaching positions for instruction in educational theory 


and practice 


Primarily Officers in Department or 
School of Education 


Professors Coopera- 
ting from Other 
Departments 


Name of University 


Assistant 
Lecturers 


Associate 
Professors 


| 

| Professors | 
Professors 

| Instructors 


Without Provision 


1. Catholic University | 
2. Johns Hopkins | 
-_ 


| 


3. Princeton 


Single Professorship 


4- Pennsylvania 
1 IRIE, Sctenninwnnicsocionnspasens 














*The above table has been compiled from the list of officers given in the 
latest available registers, usually those for the academic year 1906-7, less fre- 
quently 1905-6. Adjunct professors have been classified with associate pro- 
fessors, and tutors with instructors at Columbia University. Associates and 
instructors have been classified together in the case of Chicago University 
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hool of Education 





Professors Coopera- 
ting from Other 
Departments 


Name of University 


Instructors 


Department of Education 


Associate 
Professors 
| Assistant 


| Professors 


Lecturers 


. Michigan... 


. Ohio State 
. Leland Stanford 
. Virginia 
7. Wisconsin 
Teachers College 
18, Columbia 
19. Chicago 
20. Illinois 
21. 
22. 
23. Syracuse 


bt adda ddd 


~ 
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With all these facilities of varying extent afforded to the Amer- 
ican university student, it is not surprising that the enrollment of 
students in educational courses has been considerable. Of the 
twenty universities offering courses in education, the complete sta- 
tistics for fourteen are available. They are indicative of tendencies 
and are presented in table II. The universities for which statistics 
are not available are the following: Chicago, Clark, Indiana, Syra- 
cuse, Virginia and Yale. 

The three institutions which have contributed most largely to 
the advancement of different aspects of educational study are Clark, 
Chicago and Columbia. Of these Columbia has the largest num- 
ber of graduate and undergraduate students of educational theory 
and practice, and, in consequence, is doing much to give a large 
body of skilled educational thinkers and workers to the service of 
public and private education. 

Clark University, which did most to foster the child study move- 
ment in the days of its largest prominence, still confines itself largely 
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Tasiz II * 


Showing total registration in graduate department, undergraduate liberal 
arts course (including education), and summer school, also registration of 
students in courses in education given in each of these departments 





Number of undergrad- ; 
Number of graduate uate students in lib-/ Number of students in 
students eral arts course, in- summer session 
cluding education 


“Total | Education Total | Education Total Education 


Name of University 








California 204 1495 198 707 130 
1470 865 134 
232 705 125 140 
2448 177 38 
700 150 100 
1283 207 étoeee 
1566 300 75 
1386 290 65 
1000 300 125 
59 221 
62 81 
. 575 65 
Pennsylvania 2000 130 
Wisconsin 1503 188 50 


17952 3297 1043 


Per cent. Per cent. 
of total, 18.01— of total, 18.31— of total, 15.59+ 
Ratio, 1 to 5+ Ratio, 1 to 5+ Ratio, 1 to 6+ 





to the psychological and child study aspects of instruction. While 
three professors give definite instruction in education, but two, a 
professor and an assistant professor, carry a definite educational 
title. The courses offered for 1906-7 were limited to history of 
education, pedagogical applications of psychology, hygiene of in- 
struction, educational classics and school systems, a total of four 
courses (amounting to about five hours throughout the year) being 
offered in the graduate school, and a total of three courses (amount- 
ing to about five hours throughout the year) in the college.t In 
1907 there were thirty graduate students in education and the same 
number taking some educational work in the undergraduate college. 

The University of Chicago, which has three regular chairs in 


* The writer is under obligation to Professor F. E. Bolton of the University 
of Iowa for the use of material’ collected by him for a recent report to the 
Society of College Teachers of Education 

t Clark University, Register and announcement, 1906, p. 73. Clark College 
Record and Catalogue, January, 1907, p. 36 
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general educational theory, apart from the professors of the special 
methods of particular subjects and the officers in the observation and 
practice schools, offers vastly larger opportunities. With the twenty 
other officers (exclusive of the president and the assistants) courses 
are offered in the psychology, philosophy and principles of educa- 
tion, the history of education, the administrative and social aspects 
of education, the history of education, in kindergarten training, and 
in the special methods of history, home economics, French, mathe- 
matics, natural science, geography, oral and dramatic art, physical 
education, music, drawing and painting, textile work, plastic art, 
wood working, metal working, library economy.* In November, 
1905, there were 163 students of pedagogy registered. f 

The teachers college of Columbia University maintains twenty 
full professors for its educational work, six of these being in charge 
of the chairs in general educational theory, which are as follows: 
history of education, philosophy of education, educational psychol- 
ogy, educational administration, kindergarten education, elementary 
education, and secondary education. This is the widest extension 
of educational chairs to be found in the country. The remainder 
of these full professors are at the head of supervision of teaching 
in the practice schools or are professors of special methods of teach- 
ing particular subjects, the list of which, though larger, follows 
closely those given at Chicago University. Like the school of 
education at Chicago, observation schools from kindergarten to 
high school are maintained. In addition, there are the Speyer 
schools used for practice and experimental purposes. These ex- 
tend through the kindergarten, primary and grammar grades. 
This year, in addition to more than a thousand teachers doing 
partial work, 1125 resident students of education were registered 
in the Teachers College (including summer session students), of 
which number 260 were graduate students. 

The maintenance of so large and extensive a university equip- 
ment for the training of educational workers is induced and sus- 
tained by the large public demand for trained workers in the field 
of education. This movement is well led by such institutions as 


* Register of the University of Chicago, 1905-1906, pp. 103, 104, 312-325 
+See comparative table, CoLtumsrA UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, June, 1906, p. 346 
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Chicago and Columbia universities. That this effort is well repaid 
by the influence for good which these institutions come to exert 
throughout the country may be illustrated by tracing the influence 
of a single one of these schools of education upon a single line of 
work. The dominant influence in recent years of the teachers col- 
lege at Columbia University in the training of professors of educa- 
tion for the lesser universities will serve as an evidence. At Stan- 
ford University every one of the men who have held the grade of 
instructor in education or above within the last five years has been 
trained in the graduate department of Teachers College. The two 
latest appointments to the University of California (excepting the 
new head, who was transferred from the headship of another de- 
partment) were trained at Teachers College. The assistant pro- 
fessor of education at the University of Washington, a recent 
appointment, owes the same academic allegiance. These conditions 
in the far west are repeated in the middle west. The two latest 
appointments at the teachers college of Missouri, a professor and 
an assistant professor, are from Columbia University. The same 
may be said of the two last acquisitions at the University of Wis- 
consin. In the south, the latest additions to the faculties of educa- 
tion at the University of Texas, the University of Louisiana, 
William and Mary College, and the University of Virginia are 
drawn from men trained at the same mother institution. 

So long as the public demand is so strong, and so long as there 
are universities willing to lead so effectively in the supplying of this 
demand, the status of education in the colleges and universities of 
this country must be one of large importance to both the community 


and the university. 


HENRY SUZZALLO 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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PROFESSIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE GRADUATES 
OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY AND OF 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


N analysis of the distribution among the various professions 

of the graduates of any institution will furnish the most accu- 

rate standard that can be found of the part played by that insti- 
tution in the social life of the community. The various American 
universities have functioned quite differently in this respect; and 
the difference in character of this social relationship in various 
periods has been quite marked in each institution. A study of the 
distribution among the professions, of graduates of our own Uni- 
versity will indicate the gradual response it has made to broader 
social needs and demands. It will indicate also the kind if not the 
full extent of the influence the University has exerted in directing 
the life of the community. Moreover, a study of the particular 
element of the graduate body that has gone into the profession of 
teaching will furnish some estimate of the value of the work of 


Teachers College and of its relation to the university life as a 
whole. 


It will be helpful to limit the study at first to the graduates of 
Columbia College as distinct from the University. For the first 
ten years (1758-68), for the periods from 1798-1800, and from 
1811-55, there is no distinction between College graduates and 
University graduates. In all other years some medical or other 
professional degree has been conferred in addition to the bacca- 
laureate degree of the College. 

It is to be noted that the unknown element in the classification 
especially of the graduates of Columbia as given in our General 
Catalogue is very large, the percentage of unclassified graduates 
being larger than that of any other of our early colleges.* In 
some of the early five year periods it is so large, in fact, as to 
invalidate any conclusions. 

* Most of the statistical summaries incorporated in this paper were worked 


out by Mr. Bailey N. Burritt in Education 203-204 (History of education in the 
United States) 
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The most marked feature of the distribution of Columbia Col- 
lege graduates is the continuous preponderance of the law. In 
only two five year periods is it exceeded by any other profession. 
These periods are from 1750-60, when 40 per cent. of the grad- 
uates entered the ministry as compared with 20 per cent. who 
entered the law; and from 1771-75, when the ratio was that of 
8 per cent. to 3 per cent. However, in this first period of two 
years there were only 15 graduates all told and in the second five 
years only 36. In only two five year periods in addition to the 
first two years mentioned above has the proportion of the grad- 
uates entering the ministry reached 20 per cent. These were from 
1786-90, when 20 per cent. of the 35 graduates entered the min- 
istry, and from 1816-20, when the proportion was 21 per cent. out 
of a total of 85. Since 1850 the proportion has never reached 15 
per cent. in any five year period; since 1870 it has never reached 
10 per cent. 

On the other hand, since 1786, when the college resumed its 
activities after the Revolution, the percentage entering the law kas 
never been less than 20 for any five year periods, save two. These 
were from 1801-1805 and from 1811-1815, when only 16 per 
cent. in each period entered the legal profession. In ten out of 
twenty-four of these five year periods since 1786 the proportion has 
been over one-third of the class. In one period, 1871-75, it 
amounted to 48 per cent. 

Mercantile pursuits claim the percentage of graduates next 
largest to the law. From 1810 to 1905 the percentage has varied 
from 10 to 21 of the total class. On the whole there has been a 
gradual increase in this group. Since 1860 the percentage has not 
fallen below 15. 

The profession of medicine claims the third largest group of 
Columbia College graduates. Since 1786-1790 the percentage has 
never fallen below ten for any five year periods except that of 1806— 
1810, when it was only seven. The variation has been between 
ten and twenty-seven per cent., which latter was reached during 
1881-85 and 1886-1890. The number entering the engineering 
professions from the College direct is quite small, never except in 
the last five year period amounting to 5 per cent. This is largely 
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due to the parallel course of the school of applied science. Natur- 
ally, also, the number entering farming and other occupations is 
almost a negligible quantity, and at best one which appears for the 
most part in the large group of unclassified pursuits. 

The group in which Teachers College is most interested, that 
entering the profession of teaching, is also quite small. The rec- 
ords here are somewhat unsatisfactory, since many of those who 
have failed to reach the higher ranks of the profession probably 
remain unclassified by the general catalogue. Previous to 1865 
the number engaged in teaching never amounted to 5 per cent., 
save for the one period 1836-40. Since 1870 the number has 
amounted to from 10 to 12 per cent. for each five year period. 

Including the various professional schools as they have been 
developed or affiliated with the College, there is no marked change 
in the relative position of the various groups, with one exception,— 
the dominance of the medical group in recent years. Unfortu- 
nately, however, those receiving the degrees of A.M. and Ph.D. 
since 1890 are not included in this summary. This to a consid- 
erable extent invalidates the comparison so far as the profession 
of teaching is concerned. A later paragraph will correct this error 
for the past ten years. 

The unclassified group is much smaller with the University 
than with the College. This is due to the fact that graduation 
from a professional or technical school may be taken as evidence of 
an individual’s occupation. Since 1815 it has never amounted to 
over 25 per cent. for any five year period, while from 1860 to 1896 
never more than 6 per cent. of the student body remains unclassi- 
fiable. That the unclassified group exceeds this percentage during 
the last two five year periods is due to the relative immaturity of 
the students. 

The decline of the ministerial group and its relative unimpor- 
tance is more pronounced where the student body is taken as a 
whole. Since 1870 it has never amounted to more than 2 per cent., 
while for most of the subsequent periods it has been only one per 
cent., and from 1896-1900 it amounted to only one-half of one 
per cent. 

Until recently the medical group in the University (as in the 
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College) has been the largest. Since 1885, however, the law group 
has exceeded the medical group. The percentage of law graduates 
since that time has been 40, 49, 42 per cent., respectively, for the 
three five year periods. The increase in the engineering group has 
been most definite and regular. From 1856 to 1868 engineers 
form only I per cent. of the total graduates. Since that date atten- 
dance by five year periods has been 3, 3, 6, 10, II, 15, 19 per cent., 
respectively. The inclusion of the professional schools renders the 
mercantile pursuit almost a negligible quantity. From 1795 to 1860 
its percentage by five year periods varied from 13 to 21. Since 
1860 its decline is indicated by the following percentages by five 
year periods: 7, 5, 4, 7, 8, 6, 4, I, respectively. In a similar man- 
ner, the relative importance of the teaching group is increased. 
Previous to 1890, the proportion never amounted to over 5 per cent., 
and for many five year periods it is only 1 per cent. From 1861 
to 1895, during which time the percentage of unclassified is never 
over 6 per cent., and most often only 2 or 3 per cent., the percentage 
entering the profession of teaching is usually only 1 or 2 per cent. 
For the period 1890-95 it reached 4 per cent. This latter, how- 
ever, does not include the non-professional graduate schools. 
After the closer affiliation of Teachers College with Columbia 
in 1898, the relations of the University to this type of professional 
activity and this aspect of social demand upon educational institu- 
tions became much more marked. The number of graduates from 
Teachers College upon whom the University conferred a degree or 
diploma rose from 20, in 1898, to 376 in 1906. Taking the various 
degrees conferred as an indication of the professions into which the 
recipients are to enter, a fair statement of this change in emphasis 
of the social functioning of the University can be drawn from the 
commencement announcements for the past nine years. The fol- 
lowing table is not comparable with the statistical summaries given 
above, but it at least affords a basis for comparison and indicates 
the growth we are tracing. Such a comparison cannot be abso- 
lutely accurate for a variety of reasons. The recipients of the 
baccalaureate degree cannot be classified, since no professional 
choice has been made or at least indicated. In the second place, 
among those who received an A.M. or Ph.D. degree there are 
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numerous cases of recipients of lower degrees in previous years. 
Hence, if these totals were taken as a measurement of the contri- 
bution of the University to the various professions and vocations, 
there would be numerous duplications. In the third place, it is 
probable that a very large percentage of those receiving the degrees 
of A.M. and Ph.D. are in reality entering the teaching profession. 
This, however, cannot be accurately determined either from the 
commencement announcement or, as yet, from the general catalogue. 

The summary of the degrees conferred during the past nine 
years is as follows: 
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The raising of the standards of admission in both the law and 
the medical schools must be taken into account in any relative or 
absolute comparison. On the other hand, there has been a corre- 
sponding rise in standards for the various degrees and diplomas in 
teaching, though not to the same extent. 

The percentage of graduates entering the profession of teach- 
ing has risen from 4 per cent. in 1898 to 33 per cent. in 1906. If 
those who received the master’s or doctor’s degree are included 
among those entering the profession of teaching, the rise is from 
25 per cent. in 1898 to 53 per cent. in 1906. The table of per- 
centages of the two years is as follows: 
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It becomes of much greater interest to discover the distribution 
within the various grades of the profession of the graduates enter- 
ing teaching. The following analysis relates wholly to the grad- 
uates of Teachers College. In order to see the significance of this 
distribution and to appreciate the development that has occurred 
in the work of the College, it is necessary to make an analysis of its 
graduates from its first class in 1889 to the time when the college 
statistics were included in those of the University ten years later. 

The following table will give a summary of these years: 
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It will be seen that the work of the College for the first ten 
years was devoted almost wholly to preparation for teaching in 
the elementary schools, kindergartens, and in the group of special 
subjects including the manual, household and fine arts as these were 
taught in the elementary school. For the four years from 1894-5 
to 1897-8 an increasing number, though small as indicated by the 
number of graduates, were preparing for teaching in secondary 
schools. The development of a graduate student body has been 
the product of subsequent years. The table of attendance for this 
first decade is not comparable with that for the following period, 
since it includes a large number of part time or extension students. 
In 1897-08, of the total of 567, only 169 were devoting their entire 
time to college work. In the following table these part time stu- 
dents are eliminated. In this table, also, the advanced students are 
classified on the basis of the amount of educational work they have 
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done and not on the basis of the total collegiate work. Conse- 
quently, while the classification will not give the number of grad- 
uate and of undergraduate students, and of those who have had 
only a partial collegiate course, it will give quite accurately the 
distribution within the profession of teaching of those who take 
the various Teachers College diplomas. The four groups of sec- 
ondary, elementary, kindergarten and special subjects remain as in 
the previous table. The diplomas received indicate with sufficient 
definiteness the phase of educational work taken up by the recip- 
ients. From 1899 there are added the higher diploma students. 
These are advanced educational students who undertake some phase 
of collegiate or normal school instruction or occupy some advanced 
administrative position. For the most part the students receiving 
higher diplomas are graduate students. In 1902 these students 
were differentiated into the candidates for the doctor’s, master’s 
and bachelor’s diplomas. The doctor’s and master’s diplomas in 
education are given only with the doctorate in philosophy and the 
master’s degree in arts. But many who take the master’s degree 
take only sufficient work in education to entitle them to the bach- 
elor’s diploma. 

The table of distribution of graduates during the last eight 
years is as follows: 
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A yet more accurate measurement of the functioning of the 
College in the educational life of the country can be gained from 
the summary of the appointments of Teachers College students or 
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graduates to educational positions during this period. For several 
reasons the figures in this table do not correspond to the number of 
graduates. Many appointments are made of students who have 
received degrees or diplomas elsewhere and are at the College for 
one or two years’ advanced work. Moreover, quite a number of 
advanced students take the University degrees without the corre- 
sponding diplomas, or after having taken the diploma in previous 
years. 

The summary of appointments during the past six years (1900- 
1906) is as follows: 


Positions 





1900-1901 | 1901-1902 1902-1903 | 1903-1904 1904~1905 |'1905~-1906 


Colleges and Universities. 48 41 
Normal Schools 15 20 
Superintendents of Schools...... 4 
Supervisors, Special Teachers... 107 
Secondary Schools 135 
Elementary Schools 49 
Kindergarten 18 
Hospital Administration 9 
Miscellaneous Positions. 20 
405 
58 | 





347 





The growth of the influence of Teachers College among the 
colleges of the country is a most significant feature and is dwelt 
upon in the article by Professor Suzzallo. However, the following 
partial list of the universities and colleges where graduates of the 
College hold staff positions will be interesting in this connection. 
In addition to the list given, the College is represented by its grad- 
uates in forty-seven other colleges scattered over the country from 
Washington to Florida: 


Leland Stanford University, three professors; University of 
Wisconsin, one professor and two instructors; University of Vir- 
ginia, two professors; University of Cincinnati, three professors, 
two instructors, one lecturer; University of Missouri, two profes- 
sors and three instructors; University of Washington, one pro- 
fessor; University of Minnesota, one instructor; Louisiana State 
University, one professor; University of Texas, one professor; 
University of Tennessee, two professors and three instructors; Col- 
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lege of William and Mary, three professors; Rutgers College, one 
professor; Wellesley College, five instructors; Ohio State Univer- 
sity, three professors and one instructor; Syrian Protestant College, 
Beirut, one instructor; Vellore College, India, two presidents; Uni- 
versity of California, two professors; University of Colorado, four 
professors; Howard University, one professor, two instructors; 
Atlanta University, one instructor; Reed Christian College, Luck- 
now, India, one instructor; Indiana University, one instructor; Uni- 
versity of Illinois, two professors and three instructors; University 
of Chicago, six instructors; James Milliken University, four in- 
structors; Northwestern University, two instructors; Iowa State 
College, one instructor; State University of Iowa, one professor 
and one instructor; lowa University, one professor; Berea College, 
one vice-president, one instructor; Morgan College, one president; 
Smith College, four instructors; Mt. Holyoke College, three in- 
structors; Simmons College, two instructors; Clark University, one 
dean; University of Michigan, one professor; University of Ne- 
braska, three professors, one instructor; Adelphi College, two pro- 
fessors, two instructors, one principal of the elementary depart- 
ment; Vassar College, seven instructors; Kenyon College, one in- 
structor; Miami University, two instructors; Blairsville College, 
one dean; Winthrop College, five instructors; Wellington College, 
Cape Colony, one instructor; College of Industrial Arts, Denton, 
Texas, one president, one instructor; University of Utah, two in- 
structors; University of Vermont, one professor; West Virginia 
University, one professor; Yankton College, one professor; Syra- 
cuse University, two instructors; and the College of the City of 
Mexico, one instructor. 


Many of the graduates of the College are occupying other strat- 
egic positions along the line of educational advance, and the demand 
for leaders is continuous and insistent. Inquiries for workers thus 
prepared have come from Chili, Venezuela, Argentine Republic, 
China, Japan, India, Tasmania and Nova Scotia, while, as the fore- 
going list indicates, Teachers College men are occupying important 
posts in India, Turkey, China, Brazil, Porto Rico, Canada and 
Cape Colony. That there is need for a yet greater attention by 
colleges and universities to the problem of education and to the 
training of educational leaders is well indicated by the fact, that 
the demand for teachers is far greater than can be filled from the 
graduate and student body of the College. A comparison of the 
number of requests received by the appointment committee for 
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teachers or educational administrators with the number of positions 
filled by the committee reveals this condition clearly. 


In 1900-01, 300 inquiries were received, 127 positions reported 
1901-02, 500 “ “ “ 201 “ “ 
1902-03, 787 235 . 

1903-04, I0IO 288 “s 
1904-05, 1261 347 - 
1905-06, 1471 373 = 


It is evident from this demand and from the recent advance 
which the College has made, that the development of collegiate and 


university work in education is only in its infancy. 
PauL MoNnROoE 


NEW YORK CITY AS A CENTER FOR EDUCATIONAL 
STUDY 


NLESS it be in the ministration of electricity to the comfort 
and efficiency of the daily life of man, there has probably 
been no advancement more rapid during the last fifteen years than 


that made by the science and art of education. Even fifteen years 
ago it had ceased to be a calling which “ anybody” could pursue 
with hopes of satisfactory results, and today it is a highly special- 
ized profession in every sense of the words. There is no part of 
this field in which philosophic methods are not employed, and every- 
where there is more intelligent effort to lay the foundations deep 
and broad and strong. The incessant and increasing demand is 
for more and better knowledge of the child-mind and child-temper, 
a clearer understanding of the unfolding of intellectual life, better 
coordination of the studies which the child is to undertake, a wiser 
classification, and above all a simplification of all methods—a result 
only to be obtained by careful investigation and a comparative study 
of pupils, schools and teachers. 

For the satisfactory conduct of such work as this, laboratory 
methods are absolutely essential. One must see his theories worked 
out, item by item and step by step, in order to be sure of his ground. 
A student of education must have not only theory but practice. 
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Education has become an applied science, and must be studied as 
such. 

The opportunities for investigation, for direct research, for com- 
parative study of ways and means, are not always easy to find. 
The minor normal schools seek to supply these by practice classes, 
and, if their situation permits, by visits to the schools of the towns 
in which normal instruction is given. The latter form of labora- 
tory work is much preferred because all the conditions investigated 
are more nearly those which are daily and hourly known in all 
schools. Practice classes for what are sometimes known as cadet 
students, in direct connection with the normal school, are not in 
as much favor as they once were—and for the very good reason 
that the atmosphere is always a little forced and unnatural. The 
most satisfactory study of education, then, is to be found in the 
closest possible connection with the most varied and satisfactory 
conditions of school life. 

It has often been remarked that there is a certain good fortune 
and definite advantage connected with the study of law or the study 
of medicine or the study of any form of engineering, in the heart 
of a great city. The conditions of metropolitan life are exceed- 
ingly rich and varied in the opportunities which they offer for obser- 
vation and investigation, to those who are preparing themselves for 
almost any form of professional life. It is somewhat recently, 
however, that the practical value of these same metropolitan con- 
ditions has been recognized in connection with the study of educa- 
tion. But today this recognition is clear and keen, and the insti- 
tutions which offer strong courses of instruction in connection 
with such unusual laboratory facilities are forging rapidly to the 
front. Indeed, the demands upon their instructional force and 
equipment are constantly outrunning immediate possibilities of 
growth in these directions. 

It is not the purpose to confine this article to a consideration 
of the peculiarly strong instruction now offered at Teachers Col- 
lege, nor to the enlarging influence of Columbia through this as 
one of its affiliated schools. Much less will a comparison be made 
between the work done by Columbia and the courses offered by 
other institutions of collegiate rank within the limits of Greater 
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New York. This article simply undertakes to call attention to the 
peculiar opportunities for what may be called outside study, offered 
in New York and its immediate vicinity, 

Naturally, the first thought of a student of education concerns 
the public schools. Beyond contradiction, these schools evidence 
today extraordinary ability in administration, combined with re- 
markable success in instruction. Having at last been recognized 
as absolutely essential to the stability and perpetuity of society and 
of the state, more generous taxation enables school-boards to offer 
greater inducements not only in the way of more adequate salaries 
but what is quite as potent with good teachers, much better equip- 
ment in the way of libraries, laboratories, etc. Nowhere can the 
progress and the present conditions of public education be more 
easily and helpfully studied than in a great city like New York. 
The metropolis has at last created Huxley’s educational ladder, a 
system of free public education running from the kindergarten to 
graduation from a college of high standing. Within this system, 
in every grade, under competent supervision, and with expert teach- 
ing, practically every experiment known in modern education has 
either been tried and its results carefully noted or is being tried. 
The various forms of kindergarten work, nature study of every 
description, language work under most approved systems, the nat- 
ural sciences with large and well-equipped laboratories, history by 
source method and with all manner of illustrative apparatus, sup- 
plementary reading, class-room libraries and high school libraries 
and loans from the city libraries, physical training, manual training, 
domestic science, night schools of every description, teachers’ con- 
ferences and other educational gatherings—all these and more are 
within easy reach of every student in New York. It is quite pos- 
sible to be a quiet observer of ways and means, of theory and 
method, in any public school-room in the city—and it is quite im- 
possible to find more varied opportunities for such observation and 
for a careful study of every detail of school work. 

So, too, the educational work of the city covers some of the 
very best illustrations of the private schools. There are examples 
of these, both large and small, for both sexes, some of them estab- 
lished years ago and with national reputation, and some of them 
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of more recent date in the hands of most energetic and ambitious 
principals. A card of introduction from any college or university 
in the city is an open sesame to these institutions, which are only 
too glad to make known their methods and their results. 

Passing beyond the preparatory schools, one finds such institu- 
tions as Columbia University, the University of New York, the 
College of the City of New York in its beautiful new home on 
Washington Heights, the city Normal College, the city Training 
School; and in Brooklyn, Adelphi College, the Polytechnic Institute, 
Packer Institute, and the famous Pratt Institute. Those who wish 
to make still further comparisons may visit Stevens Institute in 
Hoboken, will find Princeton within an hour’s ride, the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and Yale University within two hours’ ride, 
and the great Military Academy of the general government at 
West Point reached by a pleasant excursion up the Hudson. 

Besides those already enumerated, there is opportunity to study 
medical schools and their affiliated hospitals (including schools for 
nurses), the several law schools of the city, the Commercial High 
School (a part of the public system), every form of business col- 
lege and commercial school, and such special work as is done by the 
Berlitz School of Languages, the various schools of music, the art 
schools and art institutes, the educational work undertaken by the 
University and college settlements, and the opportunities offered to 
the public and other schools by the Museum of Natural History, the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Botanical Garden, the Zoological 
Park, etc. 

It should not be forgotten that each of the institutions named 
has its own library more or less highly specialized, with open and 
free and most hospitable ministration to the needs and demands of 
all scholars. It may be questioned whether anywhere else in the 
country does the aggregate collection of printed matter, of especial 
value to students of education, equal that available within the limits 
of Greater New York at least—practically within the limits of Man- 
hattan. Even the more private libraries, so-called, are quite gener- 
ally accessible. The opportunity thus afforded for either a rapid 
and broad survey of the entire field or for special investigation of 
some particular part of it, is certainly unsurpassed elsewhere. It 
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must be understood that these collections include not only the usual 
texts, manuals, etc., on education, but also annual and special gov- 
ernmental, state, civic and educational reports of every possible 
description, representing not only this country and its neighbors, 
but lands across the sea—from villages and public kindergartens to 
nations and universities. 

It was suggested at the outset that it was not the purpose of this 
article to lay undue stress on Columbia, yet surely something ought 
to be said of the peculiar facilities offered by this University for 
the study of the social aspect of education, in this city and vicinity. 
Every one “at the center” appreciates the present tendency to 
emphasize this phase of education, and recognizes the wisdom of 
this. With this comparatively new thought in the air, it is indeed 
rare good fortune to be brought into direct and personal and sympa- 
thetic contact with such men as Professor Felix Adler, occupying 
the chair of social ethics; Dr. Edward T. Devine, professor of social 
economy; Professor Samuel W. Lindsey, who presents social legis- 
lation; and F. H. Giddings, professor of sociology and the history 
of civilization. Among those who are most expert and most pro- 
foundly interested in education, there is scarcely a remaining doubt 
that the study of sociology can be made almost as important for 
teachers as the study of psychology. A large number of graduate 
students at Columbia working in education take sociology as a 
minor. Those who are to teach must not only know man but must 
know something of man in his proper relations to his fellow man, 
the underlying philosophy of these relations, their history, wherein 
they have failed and wherein they have succeeded, wherein they are 
strong and wherein they are weak—and the why of all this. Better 
facilities or wiser guidance or more powerful stimulus in this direc- 
tion can scarcely be found than at Columbia. 

Taking this rapid survey of the entire field, then, we are cer- 
tainly warranted in urging upon all who are thinking of the study 
of education as a science, the opportunities presented at the metrop- 
olis. When these are carefully considered, it is easy to understand 
why the number of those coming from all parts of the United States 
is increasing yearly, and why so many who already stand high in 
their profession have thought it well worth their while to take a 
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year’s leave of absence from their more immediate work ani sur- 

roundings, and spend this time in pursuing special study and inves- 

tigation under the favorable auspices offered by New York City. 
James H. CANFIELD 


A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


IKE many another institution of definite purposes and wide in- 
fluence, Teachers College had its origin in an organization 
whose aims were somewhat unformed and quite restricted. The 
germ of the idea out of which the College afterwards grew, was 
a philanthropic movement begun in the year 1880 to give to those 
who stood most in need of it some instruction in the elementary 
economies of the home. The association thus formed was reor- 
ganized in 1884 under the name of the Industrial Education Asso- 
ciation. This association, whose purposes were charitable and 
philanthropic, had as its principal activity the providing of intruc- 
tion in household matters for girls and in the manual arts for boys. 
The justification for this form of activity was the belief that it 
would help in the making of better homes and better citizens. 

The Association had its headquarters at 21 University Place. 
Its membership included General A. S. Webb, Miss Grace H. 
Dodge, Messrs William F. Bridge and William A. Potter. Presi- 
dent Barnard of Columbia University and Mr. Seth Low, then 
mayor of Brooklyn, were honorary members. The activities of the 
Association were various, reaching out into many fields in the 
furtherance of its general purposes. But the most prominent 
among these was the interest in the manual arts for boys and girls. 
In recognition of the importance of this field, not only in the view 
of the Association, but as reflected by the growing general interest 
in it, the Association held in the spring of 1886 an exhibition of 
handwork representing the work of children in the schools of 
New York and other cities. The result of this exhibition was to 
commit the Association in a definite way to the encouragement of 
the manual arts in the schools, and to stimulate still further the 
public interest in these subjects. 
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At this point the Association, still philanthropic in its aims, 
seems to have begun to look to educational organizations as the best 
means of carrying out its ideals. Early in its career it had felt the 
importance of the teacher; it had supplied teachers of the subjects 
in which it had a special interest, and had emphasized, as early as 
1881, its belief that the teachers should be “ trained ” for the work. 
It was a natural step, therefore, to the training of teachers as its 
principal work; and this advice was given the Association by such 
educators as President Gilman, President Walker and Professor 
Nicholas Murray Butler. 

Nor was the idea new. President Barnard had proposed to 
the trustees of Columbia, as early as 1858, that the science and art 
of education be included in the curriculum. Again, in 1881 and 
1882, he had recommended that these be made university studies. 
In 1886 he and his advisers were considering means of establishing 
“a teachers’ college on a university basis.” 

When, therefore, the Association was incorporated in 1887, as 
the New York College for the Training of Teachers (a name later 
simplified to Teachers College), with Professor Butler as its first 
president, the organization had taken the step which fixed its form 
of public service and placed it in harmony with the larger ideals of 
education held by its eminent advisers. 

The new college, now established at 9 University Place, num- 
bered among its friends not only those already named as members 
of the Association, but Mrs. Bryson, Mr. George W. Vanderbilt, 
Mr. Spencer Trask and many others, whose counsel and assistance 
made possible its continued life and growth. The College now 
took up definitely the work of training teachers. Courses were 
offered in the theory and art of teaching. Courses in art, manual 
training and science were maintained. A school of observation 
and practice—the nucleus of the Horace Mann School—was estab- 
lished. Under President Butler’s administration the College grew 
in size and in the range and efficiency of its work. 

In 1891 President Butler withdrew from the administration of 
the College because of the increasing pressure of his other duties. 
He was succeeded by Mr. Walter L. Hervey, who remained in 
office until 1897. At the date of his accession, the College had 
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grown into a conception of its duties which forced upon the presi- 
dent and faculty the need of higher standards of admission. Many 
of its students were ill-equipped for work of college grade. In 
1893, an introductory course of one year was established. This 
consisted mainly of English, mathematics, sciences and the manual 
arts. The following year, a second introductory year was added. 
The College thus had, in 1894, when it removed to its present site, 
a four years’ curriculum, composed of two years of academic study 
and two years of professional study. This curriculum was, how- 
ever, still meager and loosely organized. It had been a matter of 
rapid growth, a succession of adaptations to quickly changing con- 
ditions. Much of the work of shaping the institution into a true 
college remained to be done. Nor had the president and faculty 
any existing models to imitate. They had both to determine the 
work to be done, as indicated by the needs of the educational world, 
and the kind of college which could best meet these needs. 

The growth of the College and the Horace Mann School had by 
1893 made the buildings at g University Place utterly inadequate. 
Early in this year, Mr. Vanderbilt purchased the lots for the new 
site on One Hundred and Twentieth Street. The choice of a loca- 
tion so near to Columbia University—which came to its new site 
in 1897, three years later than Teachers College—was most fortun- 
ate. The way was now clear for the realization of President 
Barnard’s idea of “a teachers’ college on a university basis.” 

There had been, as early as 1890, an alliance between the College 
and the University, whereby students of either institution might 
elect courses in the other, and have these courses counted as ful- 
filling requirements for degree or diploma. But the physical barrier 
of distance necessarily kept down the number of students who 
availed themselves of these opportunities. When Columbia Uni- 
versity came to its new site, a closer alliance was effected. Under 
this arrangement, President Low became ex-officio president of 
Teachers College. Professor James E. Russell, who had come in 
the autumn of 1897 as professor of the history of education, was 
appointed dean. As dean of the college he had direct responsibility 
for its financial and educational administration. Under the terms 
of the new alliance, which later was made to include Barnard Col- 
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lege also, students of Columbia and Barnard were free to elect pro- 
fessional courses in Teachers College, and students in Teachers 
College could elect academic subjects in Columbia and Barnard. 
Courses thus elected were credited towards the degree or diploma 
for which the student was a candidate in his own institution. 

The next step in the development of Teachers College was 
further to improve its standards of admission and graduation. 
Admission requirements were placed definitely on a par with the 
requirements of other colleges. The academic subjects were in- 
creased to include French, German, history and other subjects com- 
monly given in the freshman and sophomore years. More academic 
and professional courses were added in the junior and senior years, 
and a four years’ course thus built up which might be accepted as 
worthy of the bachelor’s degree. The degree of B.S. has, in fact, 
been granted, since 1900, by the University to students who com- 
plete the course of Teachers College. Within the past year one 
important change has been made in the curriculum. The College 
has withdrawn its freshman and sophomore work in French, Ger- 
man, mathematics, history, English and the. sciences, and limited 
itself in these subjects to professional and semi-professional instruc- 
tion. Admission to the College now requires two years of study of 
college or normal school grade. Teachers College students now 
get in Columbia and Barnard such academic work as they elect in 
the subjects mentioned above. This change has been made for 
administrative, rather than educational, reasons. 

The principal development of the College within the past ten 
years has been in its advanced courses. New departments have 
been created, as Latin and Greek, French, German, biology, and 
physical education. The department of education has been enlarged 
and subdivided as the increase in the number of students and their 
greater specialization have required it. There are now depart- 
ments of kindergarten education, elementary education, secondary 
education, and school administration, in addition to the departments 
of the history and philosophy of education, and educational psychol- 
ogy. These developments have meant the enlargement of the staff 
by the establishment of new professorships and instructorships. 
They have meant also, as in the case of the departments of physical 
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education, and domestic science and art, new buildings and equip- 
ments. In some cases, one department is as large now as the whole 
College was ten years ago. 

The most notable increase in registration is in the graduate 
courses. The College offers for the year 1906-7, seventy-two 
graduate courses (counting those open also to seniors), and the 
total registration in these courses is 838. The College has for 
several years had a larger number of graduate students than any 
other department of the University. It has now 152 graduate 
students with a major in education, and many others taking educa- 
tion as a minor. Many of these are candidates for the degree of 
doctor of philosophy and are engaged in research work. 

Some indication of the response given to this advanced work 
is indicated by the positions taken by the graduates. About forty 
of them hold professorships and instructorships in education in the 
colleges of the country. Several hundred, at least, are in normal 
schools, high schools, and in executive positions in the public school 
systems. Thus far the demand for people of advanced training has 
far exceeded the supply. It has seemed to some, indeed, that the 
obvious future of the College is as a purely graduate school of 
education. 

The report of the secretary of the appointment committee for 
1906 gives some idea of the range of the influence of the College. 
To positions in colleges, 41 of the College graduates were ap- 
pointed; to school superintendencies, 3; in normal schools, 20; as 
supervisors and special teachers, 111; to positions in secondary 
schools, 152; in elementary schools, 70; in kindergartens, 24; in 
hospital work, 13; to other positions, 24. Deducting names counted 
twice, the total is 373. 

Though material resources do not make a college, they do indi- 
cate certain phases of its growth. In less than fifteen years Teach- 
ers College has. come from the stage of precarious poverty to one 
of almost assured resources. From small and dingy quarters in 
University Place it has been transferred to large and well-equipped 
buildings representing several millions of dollars. The department 
of physical education, from being a small and unimportant part of 
the work carried on in basement rooms, has grown to one of the 
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most important departments in the University, housed in one of its 
finest structures. Endowments and gifts for further buildings re- 
cently made have given still further evidence of the confidence felt 
in the work of the College and the public-spirited generosity of its 
friends. One of the most notable of these, the gift for a building 
for domestic science and domestic art soon to be erected, is particu- 
larly significant as endorsing and making permanent that field in 
which the College did its first work. 

Side by side with the regular work of the College, certain 
closely related interests have been kept up. The Horace Mann 
School, housed in the ample building given by Mr. Macy, has 
risen to an enrollment of over one thousand pupils. The Speyer 
School in a building given by Mr. Speyer, has developed into a 
complete and well-managed school of experiment. The extension 
department has been the means of giving every year to more than 
a thousand students not in residence some of the work of the Col- 
lege in education and other subjects. The publications of the 
College, elsewhere described in this issue, have laid many of the 
results of its work before the school and college world. 

FRANKLIN T. BAKER 


THE GROWTH OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HERE is no faculty of the University which can chronicle such 
a rapid and consistent growth in the size of its student body 
as Teachers College, and it is worthy of note that this development 
has not been secured at the expense of a lowering of requirements. 
On the contrary, the demands for admission, advancement, and 
graduation have constantly been increased, and for this very reason 
the uninterrupted growth of the student body is all the more re- 
markable. We are not concerned in this article with the expansion 
of the institution before it became affiliated with Columbia Univer- 
sity, but it may be interesting to note in passing the numerical 
development of the student body during the first decade of the 
existence of the college. This growth is set forth in the following 
table: 
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Number of students Number of diplomas granted 


211 
175 
183 
219 
273 
274 
362 
475 
448 
567 


These figures, at least so far as the number of students is con- 
cerned, can not be compared with the following table, since they 
include extension students as well as candidates for degrees and 
diplomas. 

Teachers College became a part of Columbia University on 
March 1, 1898, and the following table explains the nature of the 
growth of the student body since that time: 
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1903-1904 68 66 | 124 | II9 | 263 | 62 | 427 804 
1904-1905 136 $. _ 313 | 39 |519| 832 
1905-1906 | 137 153 377 | 35 | 661 976 


Of course the enrolment of the first year in this table was not 
affected by the consolidation, but it will be noticed that in the very 
first year of the affiliation the total enrolment, including only such 
students from Columbia and Barnard as were registered for a 
degree or diploma, was more than doubled. Since then the increase 
has been uninterrupted, with one exception: In 1902-03 the attend- 
ance, including only such Columbia and Barnard students as were 
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candidates for a degree or diploma, was practically identical with 
that of the previous year, although if the Columbia and Barnard 
students who were merely registered in Teachers College courses, 
but not as candidates for a degree or diploma, be included, even 
this year is not an exception to the general progress. The final 
figures for 1906-07 will show an attendance of over 1000 students, 
if all Columbia and Barnard students registered for work at the 
college be included. The gain since the affiliation, that is, in eight 
years, has been one of 478 per cent., if we include the students from 
Barnard and Columbia who were not candidates for a coilege de- 
gree, whereas, if this latter clientele be excluded, the increase is 
one of 522 per cent. 

Examining the table more in detail, it will be seen that the 
largest gains among candidates for diplomas have been made in 
the category of professional students. The increase in the number 
of candidates for the higher degrees is also worthy of notice, and 
is just as striking as the growth in the number of students enrolled 
for the degree of bachelor of science in education. On the other 
hand, the number of the non-matriculated students, that is, students 
not candidates for a degree or diploma, has been constantly on the 
decrease since 1901-02. In spite of the fact that the first year of 
the collegiate course was withdrawn at the opening of the present 
academic year, the total attendance for 1906-07 will exceed that 
of the previous year. Of course the registration in the collegiate 
course will be still further curtailed when the second year of this 
course is withdrawn in the coming fall. 

The number of college graduates in attendance at Teachers 
College shows a noticeable increase, there being 260 in the academic 
year 1905-06, as against 30 in 1897-98. In the latter year there 
were only 25 students possessing a partial college education, as 
against 274 in 1905-06, whereas the number of graduates of nor- 
mal, technical, training and similar schools has increased from 6 
to no less than 245 during the same period. On the other hand, 
the number of students equipped with an irregular preparation has 
decreased from 85 in 1899-1900 to 3 during 1905-06. During 
the academic year 1905-06 the following colleges were represented 
by the largest number of graduates in the order given: Columbia 
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University, College of the City of New York, Smith, Brown, Vas- 
sar, Harvard and Michigan, Wellesley, Stanford. In 1905-06, 97 
higher institutions of learning in the United States and 15 in for- 
eign countries, making a total of 112, were represented by graduates 
in the list of Teachers College students. 

The two schools connected with the college reflect the growth 
of the college proper in every particular, as illustrated in the accom- 
panying table. In the case of the Horace Mann School, the per- 
centage of increase during the period under review is 167 per cent., 
whereas in the case of the Speyer School the increase has been one 


of 312 per cent. between 1899-1900 and 1906-07: 


EE EL ELA 


Horace Mann School 395|534|567 639 752| 1003} 945! 984] 978 "1054 
Speyer School __|__|_59} 63} 90} 90} 160) 182) 204) 243 


395/534|626|/702/842| 1093) 1105 “1166 1182] 1297 





The extension courses were correlated with the regular courses 
of instruction given by Teachers College in the year 1897-08, 
although such courses had actually been conducted since the fall of 
1889. The growth since the establishment in 1902 of a division 
of extension teaching in charge of a special administrative board 
of the University, with a director at its head, has been a striking 
one, the more recent growth being explained in the following table, 
which gives the number of extension students enrolled in college 
courses during the past four years: 


1905-06 | 1906-07* 


Credit courses at the University 1201 1194 
Credit courses away from the University 1631 1299 
Evening technical courses at the University.,;  —_ — | 


2832 2857 





The most important recent development in the work in exten- 
sion teaching has been the opening of Teachers College for the 
evening technical courses, which are intended to benefit those en- 

* The figures for 1906-07 are not final 
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gaged in various technical pursuits. The courses offered during the 
current year are grouped largely around the subject of engineering; 
the men in attendance are for the most part twenty-two or twenty- 
three years of age, engaged in work during the day—in construc- 
tion companies, in transportation companies, in engineers’ offices, 
etc. They have won the cordial praise of the instructors for their 
bearing, earnestness and ability. It is likely that the number of 
these evening technical courses will be considerably augmented next 
year, the additional groups of courses falling in the fields of archi- 
tecture, manual training, fine arts, domestic art, domestic science, 
chemistry and library economy. 

In addition to these college courses, extension teaching has 
given annually a large number of short courses, usually of six lec- 
tures each, in local centers, particularly in the public lecture work 
of the New York board of education. The course attendances at 
these in 1903-04 was 8,158; in 1904-05, 5,785; in 1905-06, 12,112. 
The returns for the current year are not yet complete. 

The continuous increase in the number of students discussed 
above has also naturally brought about a steady growth in the 
number of degrees and diplomas conferred. The following table, 
comprising the degrees granted during the past six years, is self- 
explanatory. It will be noticed that the number of degrees has 
grown more rapidly than the number of diplomas: 


1900- 
1901 
pone 
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1903 1905 | 1906 





(A) Degree conferred in course: bachelor | 
of science (education) 9 17 27 39 79 | 118 
(B) Teachers College diplomas 
Higher diploma in education 
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Special “ «“ 
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No phase in the development of the growth of the student body 
is more interesting than the change that is taking place in the 
geographical distribution of the student clientele. In 1898-99 
there were only 43 students who came from States outside of the 
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North Atlantic division and only 9 foreigners, whereas for the 
academic year 1905-06 the figures are 197 and 32, respectively. 
The maps on the opposite page present in graphic form the change 
that has taken place during the past seven years in the character 
of the geographical distribution of the student body, and it will be 
noted that with few exceptions the college now draws students from 
every State of the Union. Classified by divisions, the attendance 
during the two years under comparison was as follows: 








Divisions 


North Atlantic Division 

South - 37 

South Central 18 

North ‘ 109 
33 


833 


During the year 1898-99 the only foreign countries that were 
represented were Canada, Great Britain, India and Turkey; whereas 
during the year 1905-06 the following additional foreign countries 
sent students to Teachers College: Argentine Republic, Australia, 
Chili, China, Germany, Japan, Russia and Sweden. Figured on 
the percentage basis, the changes by divisions and foreign countries 
are represented in the following table, from which it will be seen 


. Teachers Teachers Columbia 
Divisions College College Corporation 
1898-99 1905-06 1905-06 


North Atlantic Division “st 82.49 73.53 81.20 
South Atlantic owe as , 4.28 2.59 
South Central Sey “a ’ 2.08 2.01 
North ‘ ” . 12.60 6.60 
Western 7 ; 3.81 3-14 
Insular Territories — 0.17 
Foreign Countries . 3-70 4.29 


100.00 % 100.00 ¥, 





that there has been a considerable reduction in the percentage of 
students from the North Atlantic division, while each of the other 
divisions, as well as the foreign countries, show a gain, which is 
most striking in the case of the North Central and the western divis- 
ions. Compared with the regular University corporation, that is, 
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all faculties with the exception of Teachers College, Barnard Col- 
lege and the College of Pharmacy, it will be noticed that aside from 
the insular territories and foreign countries, the percentage is in 
every case larger in Teachers College than in the corporation, except 
of course in the case of the North Atlantic division. 

The following table shows the increase in the number of 
officers of instruction, arranged by grades, between 1898-99 and 
1905-06: 








1898-99 1905-06 
Women | Total Women | Total 





Adjunct-Professors 
Professors 





The staff of the college schools, which includes approximately the 
same number of persons, has shown a corresponding increase. 

In 1898-99, 123 courses of instruction were offered, this num- 
ber having increased to 183 in 1905-06. 

There is every indication that the most satisfactory growth 
outlined in the above paragraphs will continue in every phase during 
the immediate future, thus furnishing an eloquent basis for demands 
for an accompanying expansion in buildings and equipment. 

RupotF Tomso, Jr. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE PUBLICATIONS 


HROUGHOUT its history, Teachers College has felt an obli- 
gation to make as widely available as possible the results of 
its study of educational theory and its experience in educational 
practice. With the earliest of the series of organizations out of 
which the College grew, there began a system of publications, which 
has continued down to the present to make available for educators 
and for the public in general the enlarging ideals and the increasing 
experience of the institution. 
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This combination of theoretical and practical aim was announced 
by the earliest of the parent organizations mentioned, The Kitchen- 
Garden Association, in the initial statement of its double purpose: 
first, “ The promotion of the domestic industrial arts” by an adapta- 
tion of the kindergarten method of instruction; and second, the 
promotion of “a wide and correct diffusion of the principles upon 
which the system has been founded.” Throughout its existence, 
from 1880 to 1884, this organization of New York philanthropists 
anrounced and elaborated its purposes in prospectuses and in the 
current magazines, and recorded in reports and pamphlets the 
spread of its system throughout the United States, in England, 
France, Italy, Greece, India, China, and Japan. A text-book on 
“ Household economy” and several minor texts and charts were 
also issued. 

This later development of the organization was recorded in 
March, 1884, in a study of industrial education, which announced 
the transformation of the earlier body into The Industrial Educa- 
tion Association, the objects of which also were not only “to study, 
devise and introduce systems and methods of domestic and indus- 
trial training,” and to train competent teachers of such subjects, 
but also to prepare and publish such books and pamphlets as would 
promote these ends. 

This Association’s committee on books and printing, besides 
disseminating information concerning its endeavors, through the 
public press and in pamphlets, prepared a text-book on “ Agricul- 
ture for children,” and published, in 1885, papers on “ Industrial 
and technical education,” a descriptive list of some thirty technical 
schools, and a brief bibliography of “ Industrial education.” In 
1886 it issued a collection of quotations from authorities on “ Man- 
ual and industrial training,” a catalogue containing descriptions of 
industrial methods in sixty institutions represented at a children’s 
industrial exhibition, a descriptive list of sixty-five technical schools, 
and a much fuller bibliography of the entire subject. 

In its third annual report issued in April, 1887, the Association 
announced its occupancy of the Union Theological Seminary’s 
former home at 9 University Place, and its establishment of a col- 
lege for the training of teachers under the presidency of Nicholas 
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Murray Butler, then professor of philosophy in Columbia. The 
annual report of May, 1888, written by President Butler, records 
that since the Association had become known as headquarters for 
information and advice, its trustees had established in November, 
1887, a series of frequently issued educational leaflets, and in Jan- 
uary, 1888, a series of bi-monthly educational monographs. The 
report concludes with a summary of the general progress of 
manual training, and a statement of the success of the Association’s 
campaign for the introduction of the subject into the public schools 
of New York City. 

From November 1, 1887, to March 16, 1889, the Industrial 
Education Association published thirty-one of these educational 
leaflets, each of from two to eight pages in length. Numbers thirty- 
two to eighty-two, appearing between March 23, 1889, and October 
27, 1892, bore the imprint of the College for the Training of 
Teachers. 

The issues of the first group include definitions of and argu- 
ments for and against manual training; reports of its progress in 
America, France and Sweden; descriptions of various American 
and foreign institutions in which it was carried on; together with 
addresses on the subject by ex-president Hayes at Columbus, Ohio; 
Sir Henry Roscoe at Oxford, England; and Herr Otto Salomon 
at Naas, Sweden. Other papers discussed certain general aspects 
of public education in Germany and elsewhere on the continent. 
Others dealt specifically with the study and teaching of history, 
school music, and agriculture in schools; and yet others considered 
the qualifications of teachers, the profession of teaching, and the 
scientific study of education. A few of these leaflets, which were 
widely circulated without charge, were especially written for the 
series, but the majority consisted of reprints from reports by school 
principals, city and state committees, superintendents, and depart- 
ments of education; or of articles quoted from American and 
English periodicals. 

The second body of fifty leaflets indicated the increasing amount 
of attention claimed by the New York College for the Training of 
Teachers over its parent body, the Industrial Education Associa- 
tion, which finally merged its existence in the other. In these later 
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leaflets the earlier interest in household science and art and in man- 
ual training was by no means forgotten, there being numerous re- 
ports on the educational and industrial progress of these subjects 
in the United States, England, France and Sweden. A reprint of 
a discussion by the English National Association for the Promo- 
tion of Technical and Secondary Education, on the English Tech- 
nical Instruction Act of 1889, was perhaps the most valuable of 
these. The related subject of drawing was also considered, in 
itself and in its connection with manual training, the kindergarten, 
and public education in general. A broadening of interest, how- 
ever, is evident in the increased number of leaflets devoted to the 
theory and practice of the kindergarten and its relation to reforma- 
tory, religious and public education; to physical education in itself 
and in its functions as recreation and play; to newly entered fields 
such as music, mathematics, and the languages. The relation of 
education to public libraries, and museums of art and of education; 
the scope of educational exhibits at international expositions; the 
various features of French education, especially the training of 
teachers,—such topics as these are treated with growing fullness, 
until attention is plainly centered upon methods of instruction, the 
qualifications and the training of teachers, and the proper basis of 
such training in experimental and genetic psychology and in the 
history of education. The comprehensive character of all of these 
inquiries and answers led logically to the then new contention that 
education was a proper subject of university study. “An outline 
of a university department of pedagogy,” by Superintendent James 
MacAlister, of the Philadelphia City Schools; “ Researches in ex- 
perimental psychology,” by Professor Hugo Miinsterberg, then of 
Freiburg ; “ How the child becomes a learner,’” by Dr. James Sully; 
and “ Determining the qualifications of teachers,” by State Superin- 
tendent Andrew S. Draper, are notable among these later papers. 

From January, 1888, to November, 1890, there were also issued 
under the editorship of President Butler, in three volumes, eighteen 
educational monographs averaging about thirty-six pages each. 
More than the leaflets, these dwelt upon manual training, half of the 
entire number being devoted to that subject. Amongst these issues 
there were, in the first volume, papers by President Daniel C. Gil- 
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man, Director Belfield of the Chicago Manual Training School, 
Dr. Hamilton Wey of the Elmira Reformatory, and Director Otto 
Salomon of the Normal School for Sloyd Instruction, at Naas, 
Sweden; in the second, two extensive studies of the subject, by 
Director Sluys of the Normal School at Brussels, Belgium; in the 
third, four similar discussions by Professor Richards, now of 
Teachers College; by Superintendent MacAlister of Philadephia; 
by A. Salicis, Inspector General of Manual Training in France; 
by Charles H. Ham; and by Dr. Crichton-Browne, vice-president 
of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. Three of the other nine 
monographs consider form study and drawing, suggestions for the 
teaching of color, and graphic methods of teaching. Domestic 
economy, education in Bavaria, and the training of teachers in 
Austria are also treated. The remaining three monographs are 
devoted to the psychology, the history and the biography of 
education. 

In December, 1892, the Regents of the University of the State 
of New York issued a charter to the institution which was hence- 
forth to be known as Teachers College; and in July, 1893, an agree- 
ment was entered into with Columbia University for a mutual cred- 
iting of courses and exchange of professors. Such internal devel- 
opment during the presidency of Dr. Walter L. Hervey, from 1891 
to 1897, restricted the publications of the College chiefly to a news 
bulletin, of which nine numbers, of about twenty pages each, were 
issued between January, 1884, and October, 1897. These included 
reports of the president and of the treasurer; historical sketches of 
the College, its equipment, and its work as a professional school; 
studies of education as a science, of the problems of practice teach- 
ing, extension work, and of summer sessions; and notes concerning 
the progress of the College, and of educational work in general. 
The issue for January, 1895, recording the opening in September 
of the new buildings on One Hundred and Twentieth Street, re- 
prints the addresses delivered on that occasion by President Hervey, 
Bishop Potter, President Low, President Eliot, President Gilman, 
and President Spencer Trask of the board of trustees. The num- 
ber for March, 1896, similarly reports the proceedings of a public 
conference on manual training, held at the College in May, 1895. 
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The final issue of the series records the opening of the Milbank 
Memorial Building, and the appointment as professor of Dr. James 
E. Russell who, in January, 1898, became dean; the president of 
Columbia University having become ex officio president of Teachers 
College. 

In January, 1900, the Teachers College Record was inaugurated 
under the editorship of Dean Russell, and has since been issued 
continuously every other month, except July: the five issues for the 
year making a volume of approximately six hundred pages. The 
subscription has been fixed at the nominal rate of one dollar a year, 
or thirty cents for a single copy. In purpose half way between 
the bulletin of 1894 to 1897 and the monographs of 1888 to 1890, 
the Record has proved, on one hand, a most valuable aid to the Col- 
lege’s unity of purpose and spirit, by keeping each officer and teacher 
fully informed concerning the latest developments in every depart- 
ment,—no small service in an institution with a staff of approxi- 
mately two hundred persons. And, while, on the other hand, to 
students of education both within and without the College, and to 
the public generally, the Record has made no endeavor to appeal 
as other than a report of the College’s experiment and experience, 
its theory and practice, as they are or may be significant for educa- 
tional progress, it is a tribute that brings a great burden of respon- 
sibility to know that unstimulated public demand has increased the 
edition from twelve hundred to three thousand copies, and that even 
at these figures a number of the issues have had to be reprinted, 
some of them twice. The periodical now goes to subscribers in 
every State, in Canada, in South America, in England, and through- 
out the continent of Europe; to Syria, Persia, India, China, Japan, 
and to Australia and New Zealand. It is taken in practically every 
normal school and teachers’ training school in the United States, 
and in a number of schools and teachers’ associations its issues are 
used as text-books. 

In general, the material published in the Record may be said to 
consist of four sorts: the organization and administration of the 
institution ; its studies in the specific field of education; its applica- 
tion of this to the teaching of a score of other subjects; and, finally, 
its organization of this teaching into school curricula. Notable in 
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the first field are numbers devoted to the history and function of 
Teachers College, by Dean Russell and ex-President Hervey; of 
the Horace Mann School, by President Gilman, and Superintendent 
Dutton; of the Speyer School by Dean Russell and Professor Mc- 
Murry; and of extension teaching, by Professor Sykes. In the 
second, outlines have been presented of college courses in the his- 
tory, philosophy and administration of education; in experimental 
and applied psychology and in child study. The third field, treated 
the most fully, has dealt with the theory and practice of teaching, 
both in the College and its schools, of English, Latin and the mod- 
ern languages; of geography, nature study, biology, chemistry, 
physics and mathematics; of domestic art, domestic science and 
manual training; of music, physical education and school hygiene. 
Numbers bearing upon the teaching of fine arts and of history are 
announced for early publication. Recently, attention has been con- 
centrated on questions of the curriculum, two numbers outlining 
that of the Speyer School, with its experimental work; one, that of 
the Horace Mann Kindergarten; four, the Horace Mann Elemen- 
tary School; and, two, the Horace Mann High School. These last 
numbers, presenting the most nearly ideal school curriculum the 
College is able to devise, will, in response to a general demand, soon 
be reprinted in book form. 

The welcome accorded the publication, in the sixth and seventh 
volumes of the Record, of the results of certain researches conducted 
by graduate students of the College, indicated a need for a vehicle 
of publication for such and similar material of interest to school 
superintendents, and college and university teachers of education, 
in the same manner as the material usually included in the Record 
has proved to be of interest to school principals, supervisors and 
teachers, and instructors in normal and teachers’ training schools. 
The trustees of the College, therefore, at the beginning of the last 
academic year, by establishing a faculty board of publication, with 
a secretary devoting entire attention to the work, made possible not 
only the further development of the Record, but the inauguration 
of a Teachers College series of Columbia University Contributions 
to Education. The title chosen indicates the development of the 
publications of the College to the point of including all of the Uni- 
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versity’s publications in the field of education, and, in particular, 
of continuing the educational numbers of the Columbia University 
Contributions to Philosophy, Psychology and Education, then in its 
thirteenth volume. Each number of this new series embodies the 
results of original investigation by an advanced student or an officer 
of the College, edited by the dean and the college professors in 
charge of the subjects treated, and issued under the direction of the 
faculty board of publication. From four to six numbers will ap- 
pear each year. They are printed with especial care and bound 
in cloth, the price varying from seventy-five cents for an issue of 
seventy-five pages or less, to two dollars for an issue of from two 
hundred to three hundred pages or more. Subscribers to the series 
receive a discount of twenty per cent. from the rates for single 
numbers. Of the nine numbers already issued three are historical: 
“The seven medizval liberal arts,” “A history of sixteenth century 
arithmetic,” and “ The rise of local school supervision in Massa- 
chusetts.” In one Professor MacVannel discusses the educational 
theories of Herbart and Froebel; two treat specifically the training 
of teachers: “ Normal school education and efficiency in teaching ” 
and “ The public school system in France,” with special reference 
to the training of teachers. The recognition already received by 
the three others alone, would be sufficient to justify the publication 
of the series. “ Fiscal aspects of public education,” by Edward E. 
Elliott, assistant professor of educational administration in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, is a study of the variability of school expen- 
ditures in one hundred and thirty-seven cities. “ School funds and 
their apportionment,” by Ellwood P. Cubberly, professor of educa- 
tion in Stanford University; is a comprehensive investigation into 
the relative values of the various bases for the distribution of school 
funds. “City school expenditures,” by George Drayton Strayer, 
adjunct professor of elementary education in Teachers College, is 
a study of statistics gathered from thirty cities during successive 
years, with deductions indicating the necessity for more careful 
determination of and agreement concerning the ideal amount, dis- 
tribution and reporting of city expenditures for schools. Each of 
these volumes was listed by the New York State Library as one of 
the twenty most important educational publications of the year. 
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Eight additional issues of the series are now in press: studies of 
Rousseau, Bentham, Kant, Herbart and Froebel; histories of “ Six- 
teenth century English grammar schools,” of “ Education in Can- 
ada,” of “ The college curriculum,” and “ Common school funds in 
the United States”; and finally, investigations of “ Reform 
schools ” and of “ Continuation schools.” 

The publication board has also added a third item to its activity 
by the inauguration of a series of “ Educational reprints.” The 
first issue, a “ Report of the commission on industrial and technical 
education, submitted to the Senate and House of Representatives 
of Massachusetts in 1905” has, in less than six months, met with 
a reception that seems likely to exhaust an edition of one thousand 
copies. The appearance of the second number, “Idiocy and its 
treatment,” by E. Seguin, the foundation for the modern education 
of defectives, of which only six copies are known to be extant, is 
conditioned on the receipt of sufficient advance subscriptions to 
cover the cost of publication. ae 

There remains but one other important item. Since the inaug- 
uration of extension teaching as a department of the College, and 
its later establishment as a separate university activity administered 
through Teachers College, some forty syllabi of professional and 
academic courses of instruction have been issued, each covering 
from sixteen to thirty-two pages, and usually in editions of one 
thousand copies. 

Without, however, considering these syllabi, or the very large 
amount of semi-official publication concerning education by indi- 
vidual members of the staff, it will be evident that the College as 
an institution has contributed to the permanent literature of educa- 
tion nearly ten thousand printed pages, and has so distributed these 
that each has come into the hands of at least a thousand readers,—a 
service not incommensurate with its other achievement, or, indeed, 


with its highest ideals. 
CrypE Furst 
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Schools of Teachers College 


THE SCHOOLS OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ROM the first, side by side with the college classes of Teachers 
College, there have been classes of children under instruction 
to afford opportunity for observation and practice teaching. 
These classes of children go back continuously to the more purely 
philanthropic efforts, out of which Teachers College developed, and 
they exist today in two complete “schools of observation and prac- 
tice” which form an organic part of Teachers vata the Horace 
Mann School and the Speyer School. 


HoracE Mann SCHOOL 

The Horace Mann School is now distinctively “the school of 
observation ” of Teachers College, i. e., teachers in training observe 
its classes, but do not teach them. Its functions as a practice 
school were gradually transferred to the Speyer School as that 
school developed. The Horace Mann School comprehends a com- 
plete school system with two kindergarten, seven grammar grades, 
and a five-year high school course. It began in 1887 with 64 pupils 
in the kindergarten and elementary department. In 1889 a high 
school department was started with nine pupils, and the total regis- 
tration was 129. The more recent growth of the School is shown in 
a table on p. 323. In 1888 the tuition was four dollars, including 
books. It is now $75 in the kindergarten, $150 in the primary 
grades, $200 in the grammar grades, and $250 in the high school. 
The growth in registration and in amount of fee means more than 
simply increased membership and revenue; it reflects increasing 
public confidence in the school on one hand, and on the other hand 
more liberal provision for the school in. housing and equipment, in 
courses of instruction offered and in the teaching and administra- 
tive staffs. 

The School occupies a five-story building on Broadway from 
120th to 121st Street, especially erected for the purpose through the 
generosity of Mr. and Mrs. V. Everit Macy and occupied in 1901. 
The general plan of the building comprises a large auditorium and 
chapel in the center, with class-rooms surrounding it on three sides. 
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The first and second floors are occupied by the elementary school; 
the third and fourth by the high school; while the fifth floor fur- 
nishes admirably lighted studios and manual training rooms. The 
basement contains a lunch room, and the gymnasium work finds 
quarters in the completely appointed Thompson Building, whose 
corridors continue those of the Horace Mann School. 

The Horace Mann schools are under the direction of a superin- 
tendent, who is also professor of school administration on the 
Teachers College faculty. In addition each school—kindergarten, 
elementary school and high school—has its principal charged with 
direct administration. Vital connection with Teachers College is 
further effected by a supervisory relationship of the professors of 
Teachers College, by which each professor becomes an adviser 
regarding the teaching of his subject in the Horace Mann schools. 
By this means questions of subject matter and method of instruc- 
tion in the school receive the immediate attention of a professional 
expert. The staff of the school comprises three teachers for the 
kindergarten, thirty-eight for the elementary school, and forty-one 
for the high school, including special teachers of physical education, 
art, manual training, domestic science, etc. A feature of the teach- 


ing staff is a special teacher for delinquent pupils in the high school 
and three assistant teachers in the elementry school: these teachers 
give their time to individual and small-group instruction, aiding 
pupils who through absence or for other reasons have fallen behind 
their classes. 


The kindergarten, of about fifty children, finds its home in the 
large, sunny room on the first floor of Teachers College and is thus 
located apart from the rest of the School. Here the aim is to set 
in motion those educational processes which are to continue through 
school life. Visitors to the kindergarten are always impressed with 
the happy circumstances under which the children live out their 
first year of school: games that provide exercise for social qual- 
ities and leadership alike; songs that develop sympathy and some 
social understanding; and constructive activities in paper, clay and 
other materials that please the child’s love of activity and react on 
his whole nature. This first living together in work, play and song, 
which the kindergarten affords, sets standards for teaching which 
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educational thinkers have long been hoping to carry on into the 
elementary school and the high school. 

It is to the peculiar credit of the Horace Mann schools that they 
have succeeded in a high degree in creating a social situation within 
the elementary and high school, as well as in the kindergarten, and 
that the school experiences of their pupils possess a spirit that is at 
one with all real life. It was the bane of the old school that its 
pupils lived a double life: their school life was as separate from 
their non-school life as oil from water; and double lives are no 
more wholesome in education than in morals. A visit to the gen- 
eral assembly of the Horace Mann elementary and high schools— 
for the pupils of both divisions meet together a thousand strong 
each morning, a capital thing in itseli—would attest to the reality 
of the life within these school walls. 

It has been aptly said that the “ family of every Horace Mann 
School child can tell the grade at which a child has arrived by the 
world in which he lives.” The first grade child studies the life of 
primitive man, as told in such tales as Waterloo’s “ Story of Ab,” 
or in the Hiawatha poem. Out of the crude life of primitive times 
comes an appreciation of elements fundamental in our more com- 
plex life today. The child lives out his ideas, too. He weaves 
blankets for his hero, and at the end of the year clad in Indian 
costume and armed with tiny bows and arrows of his own making, 
goes ower the way into the grove and acts out his stories of Indian 
life. The things of nature receive attention, also, this year, as 
through the following grades, and every facility is afforded such 
study in a greenhouse and out-door school gardens. But the more 
formal school arts, the three R’s, are not neglected; in part they are 
learned as demanded by the child to comprehend his increasing 
experience, and the interest of immediate utility adds powerful 
motive; in part they are fixed by practice and drill. 

The second grade child finds his world a pastoral and agricul- 
tural one. He makes objects, tools, etc., that appear in these stages 
of life, perhaps constructs a model of a farm, with fields and ani- 
mals and buildings, and then ends his study by a half-day excur- 
sion to a real farm “over in Jersey.” His nature-study tells him 
of common plants and insects and the domestic animals, all in rela- 
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tion to the life of man, and his art work finds its subject matter 
in interests thus aroused. 

The third grade child lives through the settlement of Manhattan 
Island; and with hand work on “objects illustrating the era of 
early trade and the discovery and life in early Manhattan,” and 
with home or local geography, on one hand, and an elementary 
development of world ideas, on the other, he comes to find himself 
within the life of his city, and to find the place of his city in the 
larger world. The next grade treats of the American continent 
and, by biographical study, of the people now inhabiting it. 

The fifth grade pupil goes back to live with the Greeks and 
Romans, and in his geography comes to know Europe and Asia. 
“The Horace Mann child of the sixth grade lives in the middle 
ages, becomes feudal in very soul. He reads ‘Ivanhoe,’ writes 
compositions on medizval themes, and the pictures in his class- 
rooms are of life in the middle ages. It is curious and significant 
that he learns geography and spelling better because of the stimulus 
to his whole mental activity.” The seventh year, with emphasis 
on United States history, United States geography, and American 
literature, completes the grammar school course, and the pupil is 
ready for the high school. 

The high school, with its five year course and its four hun- 
dred students, makes a specialty of preparing its students for col- 
lege, and its graduates go to Columbia, Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Cornell and other prominent universities and colleges. The course 
of study presents a certain amount of required work, thirteen or 
fifteen hours a week the first year, and eight, five, four, and four 
hours in the succeeding years. The balance, up to fifteen hours a 
week, is elective. At least one foreign language must be studied 
for two years; and English and physical training are required sub- 
jects throughout the whole course. The student going to college 
can prepare for either a college of liberal arts or a scientific course; 
the one not going to college can arrange the course best suited for 
his needs and can have experienced advisers to help him make wise 
selection. A feature of the curriculum is the work in manual 
training—shop work of various kinds for the boys, and home arts 
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for the girls—and in art work, which may be elected during the 
whole course. 

As Teachers College stands for the training of efficient teachers, 
the Horace Mann School is set forth as an example of a school 
under the best conditions obtainable in educational practice. As 
a result the school is visited annually by a large number of teachers 
and superintendents from American schools, and as well from 
almost every land where education is respected, especially from 
England, Germany, France, the countries of South America, and 
Japan. 

SPEYER SCHOOL 

The Speyer School came into existence in the years 1898-1902 
to furnish opportunity for practice teaching and for educational 
experimentation. Student teaching and experiment bring uncer- 
tainties and varying conditions which could not well be permitted 
in a school so large as the Horace Mann, organized as it is, upon a 
tuition basis. There was needed a small, free school. The germ 
of the Speyer School existed in a kindergarten in the parish of St. 
Mary’s Church, located opposite the present Speyer School building. 
Kindergarten students of Teachers College first used this school 
for practice; in 1899, Teachers College assumed control of it and 
began the work of organizing an experimental elementary school 
under Miss Amy Schiissler, a teacher of the Horace Mann School, 
under whose direction the Speyer School has since been developed. 
In 1899-1900, there were 54 children in the kindergarten and 18 in 
the sub-primary grade; in 1900-01, there were 30 in the kinder- 
garten, and 31 in the first three grades of the elementary school. 
Each year thereafter an additional grade was added, until the 
School comprised the eight grammar grades and a kindergarten. 
Meantime, material accommodations improved. The School had 
been organized in St. Mary’s parish-house, but was soon transferred 
to a dwelling house on West 129th Street. In 1902, the present 
school building, a five-story structure at 94 Lawrence Street, was 
erected through the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. James Speyer. 
The building contains, on the first floor, the office, two library 
rooms, for children and adults, and a kindergarten room; four 
class-rooms and a doctor’s office on the second floor; four class- 
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rooms and two club-rooms, on the third; a school kitchen, dining- 
room, sewing-room, wood-working shop, and two club-rooms, on 
the fourth floor; an apartment for teachers and residents on the 
fifth; and a roof-garden over all. In the basement there is a well- 
equipped gymnasium with shower-baths. The list of these appoint- 
ments suggests the unusual uses of the building, for the Speyer 
School has set for itself the problem of making a school building 
useful to the surrounding community outside of school hours. 
That is, the School is not only an elementary day school in which 
students of Teachers College may learn to teach by teaching, or, if 
already experienced, may make experiments in the subject matter 
and methods of teaching; but the building is the home of organized 
neighborhood and social activities, which make it a community 
center for young people and adults alike. 

The day school division of the Speyer School includes a kinder- 
garten and eight elementary grades. Its chief characteristics per- 
haps are the wholesome friendly spirit which pervades it, and its 
curriculum, which goes out into the life of the neighborhood, in 
shop, flat, and street, for its material, and in turn sends the children 
back into this life with an appreciation of their surroundings. The 
atmosphere of the School and the work done in it, mark it as a 
school by itself; and the stranger coming to Teachers College often 
remarks upon the suggestiveness of “the little school down the 
hill.” 

The neighborhood work of Speyer School makes it unique, too. 
Here is a school building, which, by the addition of few club-rooms, 
ample gymnasium space, a roof-garden and apartment for resi- 
dents, has taken on many of the functions of a social settlement. 
And this has been done naturally, and therein lies the sense of the 
suggestion that other schools can copy the model set. This outside 
use started in mothers’ meetings, first in the kindergarten and then 
in the grades ; so naturally there came to be a “ mothers’ club,” now 
the oldest and staunchest organization “in the house,” which holds 
evening meetings for sewing, talks on homework, or for social 
purposes. Then the young people needed a place to meet evenings ; 
and so boys’ clubs and girls’ clubs came into existence. Before the 
new building was proposed, there was already a demand for these 
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extra-school activities and the new building was planned to provide 
for them. The theory underlying them is that the school period 
does not end at fourteen years, and that the school as an institution 
must provide a continuing education, which is none the less truly 
educational because it is protective, formative and social, rather 
than organized in terms of a curriculum. The “ neighborhood 
work” or “extension work” of the Speyer School comprehends 
the following activities: a children’s playroom, afternoons, for 
children under ten years old, which gathers fifty children daily 
and reaches five hundred different children every year; a library 
with 2,700 volumes and an average daily circulation of sixty-five 
volumes; eight clubs of boys and young men engaged in social and 
athletic activities, four clubs of young women; gymnasium and 
athletics; classes in cooking, sewing, and embroidery; a mothers’ 
club and a fathers’ club; lectures, socials, etc. Membership in the 
neighborhood department, which is drawn in considerable part from 
families whose children are in the day school, is secured by a small 
fee, which in part supports the work. 

Viewed from its wider relations, the Speyer School is by no 
means an unimportant factor in the University. With regard to 
Teachers College, it presents the necessary complement in practice 
to theoretical courses in education; for the university, it has pro- 
vided students with opportunity for experience in work of social 
betterment, and it has organized a whole section of “ evening tech- 
nical courses,” since transferred to the division of extension teach- 
ing; out of its use as an educational laboratory, have come contri- 
butions to educational science, published in the Teachers College 
Record and elsewhere, which justify the description of the Speyer 
School as one of America’s foremost experimental stations in 


education. 
BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS 
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JOHN KROM REES 


A.B. 1872, E.M. 1875, Pu.D. 1894 

T is not easy, when one undertakes to say a word concerning the 
life and the work of a departed friend, to separate his estimate 
of the friend from his estimate of the scientific man. In the case 
of Rees this sort of differentiation is perhaps unnecessary and un- 
desirable, because his work as a teacher and as a man of science 
grew so directly out of his personal and temperamental qualities 
that his work as a whole should be considered in making any esti- 

mate of the significance and the value of his life. 

My acquaintance with Rees began when he was professor of 
mathematics and astronomy in Washington University, in which 
course I became his successor. He had the chair formerly occupied 
by Chauvenet and one which had become under his immediate pred- 
ecessor rather a chair of mathematics than a chair of astronomy. 
Rees again laid the emphasis on the work of astronomy and the 
chair became distinguished under his occupancy rather as a pro- 
fessorship of astronomy than of mathematics. 

With his enthusiasm for observing, he succeeded in obtaining 
such help as would enable him to erect a small observatory in con- 
nection with the university, which was used for instruction and 
which became very soon the center of the time service of the city, 
a project in which Rees was greatly interested. Rees was first 
of all a teacher and his interest in his students and his desire to 
serve them was the most prominent characteristic in his whole life. 
As a teacher he was distinguished by clearness, an admirable grasp 
of fundamental principles and an excellent power of imparting these 
fundamental principles to those who worked under him. Among 
his pupils have been many men who became strong and useful and 
an unusual number of men who have attained rank in science. 
Perhaps the best fruits of his teaching were the men whom he 
taught and sent out into the work of the scientific man and of the 
engineer. 

Rees left Washington University in 1881 to become an adjunct 
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professor in his alma mater, where he spent the rest of his life and 
where his principal work was done. 

Here, as in Washington University, he was first of all the 
teacher with clear ideas of the subjects he taught and firm insistence 
on good methods of teaching and earnest work on the part of his 
students and a never-failing readiness and patience in dealing with 
them. 

The object that lay nearest his heart was the establishment 
of a good working observatory in connection with Columbia 
University and for this he labored insistently to the end of his life. 
With every step that was made in this direction his name has been 
identified and the equipment which has been added to the University 
was in large measure the outcome of his enthusiasm and his effort. 

His most valuable original contribution was the work on “‘ The 
variation of latitude and the constant of aberration.” This work was 
planned in 1892-3 and actual observations were begun in the latter 
year. It was an outcome of the suggestion of Fergola in 1883 
that the question of latitude variation, then a matter of keen inter- 
est, might be best investigated by simultaneous series of observa- 
tions at pairs of observatories situated near the same parallel of 
latitude, but widely separated in longitude. He called attention 
to the fact that the observatory of Columbia University, New 
York, and the observatory of Naples, of which he was himself 
director, were admirably situated for such observing stations. 

The results of the work thus inaugurated are given in a volume 
of the publications of Columbia University issued in 1906, con- 
taining observations made by Rees, Jacoby and Davis. The dis- 
cussion which follows the observations leads to definite results of 
a high order of accuracy in the matter of latitude variation and 
to a very admirable determination of the constant of aberration. 
This work, it will be remembered, was begun and practically com- 
pleted before the inauguration of the international latitude cam- 
paign since undertaken. The results are creditable in every way 
to Rees’s grasp of the problem and to the skill of himself and his 
colleagues as observers and investigators. 

To those of us who knew this man as a friend, his figure will 
always remain as one of those sincere teachers and investigators 
who give themselves unreservedly and heartily to the work of the 
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teacher and of the student, asking no other reward than the work 
itself. Cut off as he was in early manhood, just as his powers were 
ripening and becoming most fruitful, he has left, nevertheless, a 
record of work done which is lasting, and he has left, more than 
all else, a remembrance of one whom those who knew him will 
always cherish for the sincere, manly and sympathetic qualities of 


his nature. 
Henry S. PRITCHETT 


GEORGE GILL WHEELOCK 
M.D. 1864 


EORGE GILL WHEELOCK, M.D. 1864, trustee of the 

University, died at his residence in the city of New York, 

in the early morning of Friday, March 22, 1907; and with his life 

ended a career of effective devotion to self-imposed public duties 

fulfilled with no thought of tangible reward—one of the careers 
which aim to serve and attain to what is highest. 

Dr. Wheelock was born in Boston, November 24, 1838. He 
graduated from the Adams Grammar School in 1851 with the 
first silver medal, and from the Public Latin School in 1856 with 
the third Franklin medal. He took his bachelor’s degree in arts 
at Harvard College in 1860, ranking sixth in a class of one hundred 
and thirteen. In October, 1860, he came to New York and began 
the study of medicine under Dr. John Watson, attending lectures 
at the same time at the College of Physicians and Surgeons. In 
May, 1861, he became a volunteer assistant to the surgeons of the 
Fourth New York Volunteers, and served till the end of the sum- 
mer at Newport News in General Butler’s department. In the 
following summer he went with the vessels of the U. S. Sanitary 
Commission to care for the wounded and sick on the Peninsula 
under General McClellan. In 1864 he took both his master’s de- 
gree at Harvard College and the degree of doctor of medicine at 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons. 

After serving as house surgeon at the New York Hospital, Dr. 
Wheelock went abroatl to complete his professional studies, and re- 
mained two years. On his return he began the practice of medi- 
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cine in New York in association with Dr. George A. Peters. He 
also began at once to teach at his medical alma mater as assistant 
demonstrator of anatomy: and lecturer on physical diagnosis. 
Later he became a trustee of the college and registrar of its board 
of trustees, while he served for many years as treasurer of the 
Association of the Alumni. He became an attending physician at 
the Presyterian Hospital, Nursery and Child’s Hospital, St. Luke’s 
Hospital, and the Colored Home and Hospital. He was a con- 
sultant at the Emigrant Hospital on Ward’s Island. 

With the merger of the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
with Columbia University in 1891, the office of registrar of the 
medical corporation came to an end, but Dr. Wheelock was at 
once elected a trustee of the University. He became also a man- 
ager of the Vanderbilt Clinic and of the Sloane Maternity Hospital, 
succeeding to the presidency of the last named institution. All 
of these offices he held at the time of his death. 

In 1891, he retired from the practice of medicine in order to 
devote himself exclusively to that incessant public work which 
ceased only with his fatal illness. This work linked him with 


important charitable organizations by no means purely medical. 
He was a trustee not only of the New York Dispensary and of the 
New York Institution for the Blind, but also of the Children’s Aid 
Society, of the Society for Caring for Juvenile Delinquents, and 
of the State Charities Aid Association. Of the last he was for 
some time president, and was president also of its County Visiting 
Committee. 


Dr. Wheelock is survived by his wife,—a daughter of the late 
William Hawxhurst Townsend,—and by their son, William 
Hawxhurst Wheelock (A.B. Harvard ’98). Numerous colleagues 
and friends will grieve for Wheelock; but it is the glory of such 
a life as his that the unknown many whom it has served cannot 
grieve when it is ended, because they do not know the sources of 


the good for which they have been grateful. 
LG 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The material concerning Teachers College in this issue of the 
QUARTERLY will appeal to everyone interested in the progress of edu- 
cation. Although it is just completing its nineteenth year, through 

The Growth of its foundation, in 1888, as a college for the train- 

Teachers College ing of teachers and its becoming ten years later 
a university professional school for the same purpose, it is the oldest, 
as its development has made it the most fully organized institution of 
its kind. Both inception and development arose from an unusual com- 
bination of causes. From the beginning there has been a peculiarly 
intimate relation between the board of trustees and the work of the 
institution. With a sensitiveness to new issues and a readiness and 
adequacy in meeting them characteristically metropolitan, the trustees 
embodied their ideal that the superior training of teachers would, 
through improved teaching, be a powerful means for social betterment ; 
and urged it until the inertia both of the profession of teaching and 
of the world of academic scholarship was overcome. The faculty 
has carried on the labor of creating rather than following academic 
traditions with a care evidenced by the fact that no policy has been 
inaugurated without unanimous agreement. Nor may the influence 
of a band of students, most of them already experienced teachers, 
from practically every State of the Union and from a score of foreign 
countries, be forgotten. Through the intimacy between instructor 
and student, which the college zealously guards, their spirit, their 
needs, and their experience have constantly reacted upon the institu- 
tion in a way to confirm its ideals, enlarge its provisions, and increase 
its efficiency. It is, therefore, due not to accident, but to a fortunate 
combination of specific forces, that Teachers College has come to 
occupy its present place in the world of education. 


Professor Monroe’s article in this issue contains a summary of the 
distribution of Columbia graduates among the professions. Such an 
analysis for a number of colleges and universities would throw much 
Professional Interests light upon the problem of elective courses, of re- 

of our Colleges quired subjects, of the shortening of the college 
course, of the relations of the professional courses or schools to the 
traditional college course. Yet, with the exception of two or three 
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fragmentary studies, no attempts at such an analysis have hitherto 
been made. An investigation into the vocations followed by the grad- 
uates of the traditional college course would indicate the varying 
demands of society upon its higher educational institutions. A cor- 
responding analysis of the total graduate body of the university, in- 
clusive of the professional, technical and graduate schools, would 
reveal the extent to which the various institutions are meeting these 
new social demands. There is a marked divergence among the vari- 
ous colleges in their dominant professional interests. The law, for 
example, has always claimed the largest percentage at Columbia. 
Princeton is the one of our larger institutions in which the ministry 
has continued to attract the largest element of graduates. At Yale, 
the most marked recent change is the increase of the group entering 
mercantile pursuits, until the latter now is greater than either the legal 
or ecclesiastical group, which formerly predominated. 

An analysis by historical periods also shows a marked divergence 
in professional interests. The dominance of the ministry’ during the 
seventeenth century and the early eighteenth follows from the funda- 
mental purpose of our early colleges. After the Revolution the law 
came to dominate, though its supremacy was threatened by the medical 
profession throughout the nineteenth century. The most interesting 
feature of the last quarter of a century is the increase in the propor- 
tion of college graduates entering the engineering professions, mer- 
cantile pursuits, and teaching. What is more surprising, however, is 
the fact that the proportion of college graduates entering the learned 
professions tends to remain the same, even when taking into considera- 
tion a large number of colleges; but the distribution among these pro- 
fessions varies in a marked manner. One of the most significant 
changes is the notable increase among the number of graduates enter- 
ing the teaching profession. An investigation shows that the propor- 
tion at Amherst has reached 25 per cent. for a number of years past. 
The investigation contained in Professor Suzzallo’s article shows that 
more than 10 per cent. of the entire number of college students is 
pursuing courses in education, if statistics from twenty-three of our 
largest institutions may be taken as indicative. Thus both as a social 
need and as an institutional response, the importance of education as 
a university subject is demonstrated. 


The preceding comment recalls a somewhat elaborate study of 
the careers of the graduates of American colleges from 1840 to 1895 
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who were elected to the Phi Beta Kappa society, made several years 

The Rise of the ago by Professor E. L. Thorndike, which shows 
Teaching Profession clearly the rise of teaching as a distinct profession 
and its power of attracting superior men at the expense of the law 
and the ministry. Teaching has been changing from the casual work 
of young men forced to somehow earn money for professional studies, 
or the destiny of clergymen who found that their learning was worth 
more to the world than their piety or sermons, to a distinct profession 
with secure remuneration, great social advantages, and an oppor- 
tunity to cultivate one’s intellectual interests. This familiar change 
appears emphatically in the records. During the decade from 1885 to 
1895, a Phi Beta Kappa graduate was about two and a half times as 
likely to become a teacher as he was in the period from 1840 to 1850. 
The percentages are as follows: 1840 to 1844, 9.4 per cent.; 1845 
to 1849, 11.6 per cent.; 1850 to 1854, 13.7 per cent.; 1855 to 1859, 
16.4 per cent.; 1860 to 1864, 17.2 per cent.; 1865 to 1869, 13.9 per 
cent.; 1870 to 1874, 16.4 per cent.; 1875 to 1879, 17.6 per cent.; 
1880 to 1884, 21.4 per cent.; 1885 to 1889, 25.5 per cent., and 1890 
to 1894, 25.4 per cent. 

These figures show a very rapid increase in the popularity of 
the teaching profession with scholarly men from 1840 to 1850 and 
again from 1870 to 1895. The years from 1860 to 1869 show an op- 
posite tendency. During this period the law was gaining rapidly 
and the ministry was holding its own. The natural inference is, 
that the critical aspect of national affairs during this period attracted 
attention to public life and also temporarily hindered educational 
endeavor. Certainly the law then gained at the expense of teaching. 
However, the exact causation of both this temporary decline in the 
popularity of teaching and its general rise is a problem for experts 
in educational affairs. 


Twenty-five years ago this month, Nicholas Murray Butler was 
graduated from Columbia College. During his four years of student 
life he had placed himself at the head of his class in scholarship, dis- 

The Recordof | tinguishing himself especially in Greek, in mathe- 

Twenty-five Years matics and in philosophy, so that at Commencement 
he received the highest honors and was appointed to a University 
fellowship in philosophy. This he held for three years, pursuing 
advanced studies at Columbia and later in Paris and Berlin. When 
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the term of his fellowship expired, he was appointed successively as- 
sistant, tutor, adjunct-professor, and professor, of philosophy and 
education, becoming (1890) dean of the faculty of philosophy. When 
President Low retired in 1901, Dr. Butler served for some months 
as acting president, and soon after was elected by the trustees to the 
presidency of Columbia University. 

Apart from his immediate relations with the University, he founded 
in 1886 the institution now known as Teachers College, of which he 
was the first president (1886-1891) ; and his practical concern with 
education led to his appointment as a member of the board of edu- 
cation of the State of New Jersey. He also served as special com- 
missioner from New Jersey to the Paris Exposition in 1889, and was 
president of the American Educational Association in 1895. To the 
literature of education he has contributed largely. He founded and 
has remained the editor of the Educational Review, and also directed 
the publication of the great Educators’ Series, and the Columbia Uni- 
versity Contributions to Philosophy and Education. He has likewise 
written many monographs on educational subjects besides his editorial 
and other contributions to scientific periodicals. Dr. Butler is scarcely 
less well known in Europe than in his own country, and his services 
to the cause of education have been recognized by honorary degrees 
conferred upon him by many of the great universities both here and 
abroad. He has done much to promote a more definite academic in- 
tercourse and an interchange of educational facilities between Amer- 
ican universities and those of Europe. 

This brief record of the achievements of twenty-five years of aca- 
demic life is sufficiently significant to need no comment. Neverthe- 
less, it but partially represents the full scope of President Butler’s 
intellectual activity. By his public addresses, by his close relations 
with eminent men in all countries, and, above all, by his own person- 
ality, he has exercised an influence the extent of which can not now 
be accurately measured or described. And yet it may be said that 
his career has, in a sense, but just begun; since he is still in the very 
prime of life and has still to witness the full effect of that intellectual 
momentum which his earlier labors have created. Because his interests 
are not exclusively academic in the narrow sense, he represents the 
Columbia ideal of the scholar—an ideal which combines and links the 
dynamics of knowledge with the highest aspirations of American 
citizenship. 
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There has been recently among the alumni in various eastern 
colleges and universities, notably of Harvard and Princeton, a move- 
ment to secure funds to advance the salaries of instructors. The 
Teachers’ Salaries and Movement has appealed with some success to the 

Minnesota loyalty of alumni and the benevolence of interested 
friends. A similar movement was actively started among the alumni 
of the University of Minnesota last fall, with the result that the regents 
of the University now have at their disposal an annual appropriation 
of $165,000, made by the legislature of the State, available for cur- 
rent expenses. Salaries of instructors have already been materially 
advanced, in some cases to a level which places the University of 
Minnesota in active competition with the leading universities of the 
country so far as the compensation of its instructors is concerned. 
This must be regarded as a very important advance in the development 
of State universities. Its economic importance as bearing upon the 
general problem of the compensation of teachers is even greater, for 
the alumni of Minnesota appealed not only to loyalty and benevolence, 
but to a legislature responsible for the proper support of the first edu- 
cational institution in its State. They carried through their appeal 
with energy and success, in the face of strong opposition and without 
the heartiest cooperation on the part of the board of regents. The 
campaign was conducted by a committee of alumni, ably seconded 
by the Minnesota Alumni Weekly. The sum originally desired was 
$200,000, but the regents voted to ask for only $150,000. Yet the 
amount granted was $165,000. The issues of the Minnesota Alumni 
Weekly ever since the movement began have contained a quantity of 
valuable material bearing on the general subject. Statistics were gath- 
ered the country over, and the relation of teachers’ salaries to incomes 
from other professions and to the cost of living was set forth. In ad- 
dition, the Weekly published letters from various sources expressing 
hearty interest in the campaign. From all parts of the State com- 
mittees of alumni and individuals addressed the members of the legis- 
lature on behalf of the movement. As a result, when the legislature 
came to make up its appropriations for the University fund, it was 
confronted not with the question whether salaries should be raised, 
but with the question to what extent they should be raised. We 
believe that educators generally have grounds for congratulation on 
this successful movement. Here is a case where the needs of higher 
education have been put definitely before the people of one of our 
most important States, and they have responded in a way which 
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indicates a high appreciation of their economic responsibility. Their 
action is a challenge to emulation. 


By the establishment of the Kaiser Wilhelm and Theodore Roose- 
velt professorships, Columbia University has taken a decided stand in 
favor of the international exchange of professors. Harvard Univer- 

AnIntranational 4 Sity had adopted a somewhat similar plan at an 

Exchange of even earlier date, and several other institutions, 

Profecershipe among them the University of Chicago and the 
University of Wisconsin, have made arrangements to bring German 
professors to our shores. One or two associations interested in the 
dissemination of Germanic culture and traditions are likewise provid- 
ing itinerant lecturers with fair regularity, so that all appearances indi- 
cate that the supply of foreign lecturers will be sufficiently ample to 
meet the demand—at least in the immediate future. 

Is it not timely to inquire whether the idea underlying the estab- 
lishment of international exchange professorships—the promotion of 
a good understanding and friendly relations with the foreign nation 
involved—may not be applied with equal promise of success to an 
intersectional exchange within our own borders? We have made 
rapid strides during the past decade in the field of student migration, 
and as a result are gradually drifting away from the spirit exemplified 
in John, the Orange Man’s translation of the Veritas of the Harvard 
motto. At the same time, this migration of the student body is still 
in its infancy; it is practically confined to non-professional graduate 
students and its scope limited in the majority of cases to two, or at the 
most three, institutions. It is clear that under existing conditions the 
mountain can not be brought to Mohammed; why not, then, bring 
Mohammed to the mountain? Having made provision for exchanges 
on international lines, would it not be well to employ a similar 
agent in an effort to eradicate sectionalism and to develop a better 
and more accurate mutual understanding on the part of north and 
south and east and west? 

There does not appear to exist any inherent or insuperable obstacle 
which would interfere with the adoption and execution of the plan here 
outlined. It would be perfectly feasible, and no doubt highly advan- 
tageous to all parties concerned, for a Harvard professor, let us say, 
to exchange for a half-year or a year with a professor at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; or for a Columbia professor to change places for a 
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similar period with a member of the faculty of the University of Cali- 
fornia. The financial problem would not be especially difficult to 
solve, and certainly men could readily be found who would be not only 
willing but eager to embrace such an opportunity for a change of 
scene, for receiving new impressions, for collecting material and mak- 
ing economic and sociological studies of different sections of their 
country at close range. We are all aware that the average American 
professor attached for years to a single institution is apt to get into 
a rut and to develop a narrow and warped judgment; not possessing 
a wide range of experience, he is unable to impart it to the student 
body, with the result that the education of many a college student 
lacks proper broadness. The adoption of the plan here briefly outlined 
would certainly make for greater solidarity of higher education in the 
United States. 


The eighth summer session of the University will open on Tues- 
day, July 9, and will continue until Saturday, August 17. For the 
first time in its history, the summer term begins in the second week of 
July and not in the first. This change in date is 
due to the fact that the fourth of July falls on 
Thursday, and any other arrangement would place the opening day 
too early or too late in the week, with the additional objection, in the 
first case, of an interruption in the middle of the week. By making 
use of two Saturdays, it will be possible to close the session on 
August 17, the same date as in 1906. The effect of this postponement 
of the opening day of the summer term will be observed with consid- 
erable interest, as many believe that it will lead to an attendance more 
prompt, if not more numerous. Teachers coming from a distance 
usually find great difficulty in completing their regular duties in timé 
to reach New York for the beginning of the summer work. 

It may be said in general that the policy of the administrative board 
has been to increase and vary the courses offered in any given subject, 
rather than to add largely to the number of subjects taught. This has 
been necessary because of the return of many students in consecutive 
years, who do not look for new subjects, but for new courses in the 
subjects in which they are already enrolled. This is true in particular 
of those candidates for the degree of master of arts who intend to 
fulfill the required residence by attendance at four summer sessions. 
The policy of widening the scope of the various subjects is not only 


Summer Session 1907 
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necessary, but is unquestionably sound from an educational point of 
view. The summer term will prove useful to the ever-increasing num- 
ber of students, the more nearly the subjects approximate in character 
those of the academic year. 

The most important step in advance is the opening of the depart- 
ments of civil and mechanical engineering to summer students. Two 
courses and laboratory work will be given in each of these subjects, 
and the work achieved will count toward the master’s degree and 
toward the degrees in applied science. Students in science invariably 
find the academic year so crowded, that it is almost impossible to com- 
plete the required work in the time assigned. This stress has already 
been lessened by the summer courses in chemistry, physics and math- 
matics, and the introduction of courses in engineering will give addi- 
tional relief and at the same time afford liberty in the choice of elec- 
tives or for additional study along lines especially desired. 


Alumni and students of the University, particularly of the College, 
have been interested, recently, in reading of the bequest of the late 
Francis P. Furnald for the building of a dormitory in memory of his 
son, Royal Blackler Furnald. This will be the 
first hall erected in honor of a young former stu- 
dent and it will, therefore, have a special significance among Columbia 
buildings. Like Hartley Hall, which owes its existence to the enthu- 
siasm and generosity of a recent graduate, the new dormitory will 
stress the devotion of the latest generation of students. This side of 
the matter, sentimental though it may appear, is worthy of considera- 
tion. 

Royal Furnald, whose name is thus to be perpetuated, was of the 
class of 1901, the first class to enter Columbia at the new site. At 
once he became an earnest and loyal member of the College, interested 
in all forms of activity. He played right end on his Freshman foot- 
ball team, and was very popular with his classmates. After his death 
—at the end of his Sophomore year—a book of his essays, stories and 
poems was published by his father; it shows a keen sensibility and the 
beginnings of a distinctive and charming style. He was unquestion- 
ably a youth of promise, and to this day some members of the teach- 
ing staff remember him with regret at his untimely death. Repre- 
senting’ the best type of college man, he is fittingly to be honored by 
the college he so dearly loved. 


The Furnald Bequest 
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The proposed plan for utilizing East Hall as a center for various 
administrative activities of the University is one that should meet with 
the ready approval of the officers involved. The scheme of consolida- 

Administration tion provides that the offices of the registrar and 

Building the bursar shall be located on the ground floor of 
the building, while the second floor is to be assigned to the deans of 
the three non-professional faculties and of the faculty of fine arts, and 
to the chairmen of the various admission committees. This concen- 
tration will also involve the offices of the bureau of purchases and sup- 
plies, of the alumni catalogue, and of the QUARTERLY, so that there 
will be without question a distinct saving of time to the students and 
other persons who have dealings with several of these offices. For 
example, it is quite customary for graduate students to enroll in more 
than one of the non-professional faculties of political science, philoso- 
phy, and pure science, which necessitates calls upon deans who are at 
present located in different buildings and who arrange for their office- 
hours independently of one another. The students are often called 
upon to make similar trips between the office of the registrar and those 
of the various deans or committees on admission, especially at the 
beginning and end of the year, and a series of offices located in the 
same building will do away with considerable confusion. The con- 
templated move is only one step in the direction of the final consolida- 
tion of all the administrative offices in University Hall, and is perhaps 
the best temporary solution of the problem. 


This question of the consolidation of the administrative offices sug- 
gests the establishment of a central bureau to serve as a general clear- 
ing house for all alumni activities. The Alumni Council has done 

An Alumni Clearing much to unify alumni interests and has demon- 

House strated the necessity of having a central body to 
carry on university enterprises and to serve as a means of communi- 
cation between the University and the alumni, and the Council could 
render no greater service to the University than to establish, or aid 
in establishing, a bureau of the kind suggested. A bureau of this 
nature would naturally have in its charge the keeping of the records 
of alumni and former students of the various faculties and would 
be the logical place from which to edit succeeding editions of the 
general catalogue. The bureau could, furthermore, transact much 
of the work that is now being performed by the secretaries and 
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treasurers of the alumni associations of the different schools, and 
likewise cooperate with the alumni council in its diverse activi- 
ties, for example, in planning visits to local alumni associations, 
arranging functions held primarily for the alumni, such as anniversary 
celebrations, etc. Such a bureau would also naturally assume the 
duties of an appointment agency, and, moreover, there are certain 
phases of the work of the QuaRTERLY which might readily be trans- 
ferred to an office of this kind. Finally, it would serve as a bureau 
of information for the many alumni who are constantly paying visits 
to their alma mater without, in many cases, knowing just where to 
turn upon their arrival on Morningside Heights. The President has 
recently appointed a committee of twelve alumni representing the 
board of trustees and the different faculties to consider the advisa- | 
bility of organizing a bureau along the lines laid down above, and it is U 
to be hoped the committee will have the active cooperation of the 

Alumni Council. 





Teachers College and the Horace Mann schools will be represented 
this summer and autumn by an exhibit at the Jamestown Exposition. 
The purpose of the authorities of the exposition is to represent not 
only the general features of present day education 
in the United States, but also typical industries and 
educational influences of colonial times. Teachers 
College is honored by being selected as the leading institution of this 
country devoted to the training of teachers. The exhibit will be artis- 
tically installed, and will include the following features: photographs 
of buildings and equipment, statements of courses of study, exhibits 
of departments of domestic science and domestic art, manual training 
work of students of Horace Mann School, art work of students of 
Teachers College, exhibit of written work of pupils of Horace Mann 
School, and books and pamphlets written by officers of Teachers Col- 
lege. While the educational exhibits at the Jamestown Exposition 
will not be as comprehensive as those at St. Louis, it is hoped that they 
will be such as will be of especial value to the teachers of the south. 


Teachers College at the 
Jamestown Exposition 






The retirement from active service of Professor Frederick Rem- 
sen Hutton on July 1, 1907, means more to the University, both 
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officers and students, than is involved in the change in his own depart- 
Professor Hutton’s ment. Professor Hutton’s close association with 
Retirement all good works since he entered his alma mater 

as a collegiate freshman in 1869, and his warm personal interest in 
the students with whom he came into contact, make an enviable record 
of unselfish service for nearly forty years. We trust that, following 
the example set by the last department head to leave the University 
for other duties, Dr. R. S. Woodward, Professor Hutton will retain, 
in so far as possible, his relations with his old associates and students. 




















The fourteenth and last edition of the General Catalogue of officers 
and alumni of the University, which has recently been issued, is al- 
most monumental in size with its 921 closely printed pages containing 

The General the names of 21,989 graduates. Owing to the 

Catalogue great increase during the past few years both of 
graduates and officers of instruction, much condensation and rear- 
rangement had become necessary, entailing a complete revision of 
the preceding edition and a considerable amount of work. Much 
care has been exercised in ascertaining and verifying the records and 
addresses of graduates, the addresses of 12,983 alumni having been 
secured out of a possible 14,393 who are presumed to be living, that 
is, Over ninety per cent. of the total number. In this edition are in- 
cluded for the first time the names of those who graduated from the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons between 1811 and 1860, when the 
college was not officially connected with the University. The college 
having been merged in the University, all who have received its de- 
grees are now treated as graduates of Columbia. A new system has 
been adopted for classifying officers of instruction, in accordance with 
which the names are arranged in alphabetical order, each name being 
followed by the academic record of the individual. Masters of arts 
and doctors of philosophy are now catalogued in separate lists, in- 
stead of collectively, as heretofore, and the original lists have all been 
reverified and corrections made where necessary. The names of the 
recipients of degrees are indexed alphabetically and also, where ad- 
dresses are known, according to place of residence, so that, including 
duplications, the catalogue contains almost sixty thousand names. 
About 2600 subscriptions for the catalogue have been received, and it 
is hoped that alumni who have not yet sent in their names for a copy 
of the volume will make use of the form included in the advertising 
pages of this issue. 



































The University 


THE UNIVERSITY 


The work of the first Roosevelt professor at the University of Berlin, 
which began at the close of October, ended at the beginning of March. 
In his principal course of lectures, Professor Burgess outlined the con- 

Activities of the first Stitutional development of the United States from 
Kaiser Wilhelm and the colonial period to the present time, when the 
Roosevelt Professors [Jnited States has colonies of its own. This course 
was attended by about two hundred students. For a smaller number 
of advanced students, Professor Burgess conducted a seminar in which 
the text of our laws and judicial decisions were examined and dis- 
cussed. During the winter he also gave a course of six lectures on 
American constitutional history to an audience largely composed of 
Prussian administrative officials, in the Staatswissenschaftliche V erei- 
nigung. In addition he delivered to the teachers of Berlin a lec- 
ture in lighter vein, entitled “ Onkel Sam,” in which he undertook to 
present the chief characteristics of the American people. This lecture 
was also delivered to the general student body at the University and to 
a popular audience at Cologne. 

Professor Burgess’s closing lecture at Berlin on March 2, like his 
opening lecture in October, was made a university “function.” It 
was attended by representatives of the Prussian ministry, by the rector 
and many professors of the university, by the former ambassador 
of the United States, Mr. von Holleben, and by the American ambas- 
sador to Germany, Mr. Charlemagne Tower. At the close of the 
lecture Professor Burgess spoke again, as in October, of the impor- 
tance which he attached to the international exchange of professors; 
of his own feelings towards Germany ; and of the necessity of friend- 
ship and cooperation between the two peoples. Speeches of apprecia- 
tion and of farewell were made by the rector and by Mr. Von Studt, 
of the ministry of education. The last formal celebration of Pro- 
fessor Burgess’s activities in Berlin was a dinner, given March 7, by 
Mr. Tower, at which the Emperor and the Empress were present. 

The official organ of the university, the Berliner Akademische 
Wochenschrift, in which Professor Burgess’s inaugural lecture had 
been published, gave on March 11 the text of his concluding address 
and of the other speeches made on that occasion. It published also a 
eulogistic article upon Professor Burgess and his work, written by 
Professor Paszkowski. 
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From Berlin Professor Burgess went to Vienna, where he de- 
livered an address before the Juristen-Verein and also repeated his 
lecture on “ Onkel Sam.” Both lectures were attended by large au- 
diences; that assembled at the first including the most prominent 
savants of the Austrian capital. 

By the terms of his appointment, the Roosevelt professor is held 
to lecture at Berlin only, and only during the winter semester; but 
in response to the urgent request of the Prussian ministry, Professor 
Burgess is giving a shorter course of lectures, in May and June, at 
the University of Bonn, and will give a similar course in June and 
July at Leipzig. 

Because of the arrangement of the academic terms in Germany, 
the Kaiser Wilhelm professor has scant time at his disposal to pre- 
pare himself for his work in the United States, and is unable to 
prolong his stay here beyond a single half-year. The German pro- 
fessor lectures in his own university until nearly the middle of July 
and returns to take up the work of the second semester in April. 
Professor Schumacher, however, not only delivered at Columbia a 
valuable and interesting course of lectures on German industry and 
banking, conducting at the same time a very successful seminar, but 
also found time and energy to deliver a number of special lectures and 
addresses within and without the walls of the University. He spoke 
or read before the Deutscher Verein of Columbia University, the 
Deutscher Gesellig-Wissenschaftlicher Verein, the Liederkranz, the 
Verband deutscher Schriftsteller. the Academy of Political Science, the 
League of Political Education, the Institute of American Bank Clerks, 
the Schoolmasters’ Club, the Association of American Teachers of 
German, the Phi Beta Kappa Society, the Philosophy Club of Barnard 
College, and the University Club in Newark. He was also one of the 
speakers at the Schurz memorial exercises in New York City. Before 
returning to Germany, Professor Schumacher made a flying trip across 
the continent; and although he was unable to accept a tenth part of 
the invitations that were extended to him, he delivered an address 
before the professors and students of the University of California, 
spoke in the Berkeley Club, read a paper on “ Industrial insurance 
in Germany” to the members of the Industrial Club in Chicago, 
spoke at the “ Bismarck-Feier” of the Germans in that city, and 
delivered at the University of Chicago five lectures on “ Large-scale 
enterprises in Germany.” If the chief object of the exchange of pro- 
fessors is to interpret each of the two great nations to the other and 
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to establish between them durable bonds of sympathetic intelligence, 
the first Kaiser Wilhelm professor has assuredly rendered as much 
service of this sort as it is humanly possible for one man to accom- 


plish in six months. 
oe 


Atthe May meeting of the trustees important action was taken, on the 
unanimous recommendation of the committee on education, reconstitut- 
ing the faculty of Columbia College. For some years past, the faculty 

The New College has consisted, in addition to the president and the 
Faculty dean, of the heads of sixteen specified departments 
and such other professors as were from time to time assigned to this 
faculty by the trustees. Asa result of the development of the past fifteen 
years, this provision had resulted in leaving upon the College faculty a 
number of professors whose main or only duties lay in connection with 
the graduate schools, while many other professors having duties of the 
same kind but giving more or less instruction to College students, were 
not members of the College or undergraduate faculty. The trustees 
were faced by the alternative of either enlarging the College faculty so 
that it should include all professors and adjunct-professors who gave 
any instruction whatever to undergraduates (in which case the faculty 
would consist of more than 100 members), or of reconstituting it, in 
accordance to some fixed principle, as a more specifically collegiate 
faculty. The latter course is the one that has been taken, and, after 
July 1, the College faculty will consist, not of the heads of sixteen 
specified departments and such other professors as may be assigned 
by the trustees, but only of such professors as the trustees may desig- 
nate for membership in this faculty, whether heads of departments or 
not. Moreover, the faculty will be divided by lot into three classes 
as nearly equal as may be, the terms of one class expiring each year. 
Vacancies arising by the expiration of term will be filled by the 
trustees for a term of three years by new assignments to the faculty, 
or by reassignments of some or all of those whose terms expire. 

With the faculty of Columbia College so reconstituted and con- 
sisting only of professors and adjunct-professors who have large 
personal relationship to College problems and to College teaching, it 
is the hope of the trustees that there may be instituted something like 
the preceptorial system, which is reported to be working well at 
Princeton. The end in view is to bring the undergraduate students, 
particularly those in the Freshman and Sophomore years, into close 
personal relationship with members of the College faculty, in order 
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that they may receive not only instruction but personal guidance and 
advice. 

Instead of the present College faculty of fifty members, the re- 
constituted faculty will consist, in addition to the president and the 
dean, of thirty-five professors and adjunct-professors and of two in- 
structors without a vote. The professors and adjunct-professors as- 
signed to the faculty from July 1, 1907 are the following: 

1.—Seligman, economics ; 2.—Peck, Latin; 3.—Perry, Greek; 4.— 
Dunning, history ; 5.—Cohn, Romance languages ; 6.—Kemp, geology ; 
7.—Hallock, physics ; 8.—G. R. Carpenter, English ; 9—Egbert, Latin ; 
10.—Thomas, German ; 11.—Canfield, Library ; 12.—Lord, philosophy ; 
13.—McCrea, Latin; 14.—Young, Greek ; 15.—Farrand, anthropology ; 
16.—Maclay, mathematics; 17.—Bogert, chemistry; 18.—Odell, Eng- 
lish; 19.—Seager, political economy; 20.—Woodbridge, philosophy ; 
21.—Calkins, zoology ; 22.—Keyser, mathematics ; 23.—Meylan, phys- 
ical education; 24.—Hervey, German; 25.—Tombo, German; 26.— 
Shepherd, history; 27.—Tufts, physics ; 28.—Shotwell, history; 29.— 
Botsford, history ; 30.—Woodworth, psychology ; 31.—Mitchell, math- 
ematics; 32.—Page, French; 33.—Jordan, French; 34.—McGregor, 
zoology ; 35.—Beard, politics. And the following instructors without 
a vote: Curtis, botany; Mitchell, astronomy. 

Of the thirty-five voting members of the faculty, thirteen are 
representative of the languages and literatures, eleven of mathematics 
and the natural sciences, nine of history, economics and philosophy, 
one of the library, and one of physical education. 


* * * 


A new institution of much interest is the Modern Language Con- 
ference, established by the division of modern languages and litera- 
tures at its annual meeting of January 26. By vote of the division 

The Modem Lan- three meetings are to be held each year at which 
guage Conference at least two papers are to be read and discussed. 
Membership in the conference comprises all instructors in the division, 
all scholars and fellows of the division, and such other graduate 
students as are recommended by the various departments represented. 

The first meeting was held on Saturday afternoon, April 6, in the 
auditorium of Earl Hall. Professor Todd, the chairman of the di- 
vision, presided, and about ninety instructors and students were pres- 
ent. Professor Brander Matthews read a paper entitled “ French 
poets and English readers.” This was followed by “A new theory 
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of the pastourelle,” by Mr. F. W. Snow, a graduate student who had 
prepared his paper under the direction of Professor Fletcher. The 
last number on the program was a discussion of the degree of doctor 
of philosophy in modern languages, by Professors Todd, Thomas, 
Fletcher, and Cunliffe. Discussion followed each part of the program. 
The meeting was in nearly all respects a successful beginning for the 
new conference. The next will be held about Thanksgiving. 


* * * 


The following letter was recently received in acknowledgment of 
University of Aber- the congratulatory address sent to the University 


deen Quatercentenary of Aberdeen on occasion of the celebration of 
its quatercentenary : 


Sir:—On behalf of the University of Aberdeen, I desire to offer 
to your illustrious University our warmest thanks for the great honour 
which you conferred on us by sending a Congratulatory Address on 
the occasion of our Quatercentenary Celebrations. 

In the midst of our festivities, we were unable to bestow our atten- 
tion on the several messages of goodwill which we received. But, 
being now relieved from the stress of the festal days, we have been 
able to peruse them. Pray accept the assurance of our admiration 
of the form and the literary style of the address of your University, 
and our most grateful acknowledgments of the fraternal spirit and 
sentiments with which it is charged. 

You added to the favour shown us by permitting us to have the 
joy of welcoming a representative of your University. The presence 
of our distinguished guests was to us an inspiration, and was to the 
whole community an evidence of the sympathies which link together 
Scholars and Schools of Learning throughout the world. We wish 
to be specially remembered to your honoured Delegate—our Comrade 
in the bright September days, the recollection of which, we trust, will 
be a pleasure to him, as it is to us. 

As an expression of our gratitude, and as a Symbol of Academic 
fellowship, we ask you to accept, for the Library of your University, 
the Volumes which we have the honour of forwarding. 

With the cordial greetings of the University of Aberdeen to you 
and to the University over which you preside, I have the satisfaction 
of subscribing myself, 

Yours faithfully and gratefully, 
(Signed) J. MarsHALL LANG 
Vice-Chancellor and Principal of the University of Aberdeen 
January, 1907 
The President of Columbia University 
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The recent gift by an anonymous donor of $400,000 to Teachers 
College for the development and support of a school of domestic 
economy has called forth a large number of editorial comments from 
Endowment'for a School! all over the country. Most of these speak in ap- 
of Domestic Economy preciative terms of the design of the College to 
expand this phase of its work and formulate for it a truly academic 
basis and procedure. Only thus can teachers be trained to introduce 
into our public schools new elements of this character that are so per- 
sistently demanded by the problems of present social life. The follow- 
ing excerpt from an editorial in the New York Tribune is an indi- 
cation of the attitude of the press of the country at large: 


With the gift of nearly half a million dollars for the establishment 
of a well equipped school of domestic science, Columbia University 
finds itself enabled to make one more long stride toward the goal set 
for it by its guiding spirits and its intensely modern, metropolitan 
environment. This goal is the perfecting of an educational institution 
which shall give men and women the special training, and also the 
broader culture, demanded by the novel, complex conditions of twen- 
tieth century life. No other study breaks more violently with old 
ideas of what a university should teach than does the study of house- 
keeping. But only a superficial observer can jest at this frill. ... 

The school of domestic science on Morningside Heights has sev- 
€ral important duties to perform. It must make housekeeping a fine 
art, as it is in Europe after a fashion. In order to do this it must 
make household tasks as easy as possible by scientific study of means 
and methods, and it must lend to housework a higher attractiveness 
by filling the house with the labors of the arts and crafts. Finally, it 
must help break down the dangerous prejudice against domestic ser- 
vice by educating the daughters of cultured and well-to-do families in 
housewifery, thereby giving the work its true status. There is no 
denying that this program is a vast one. It cannot be carried out by 
any one school. Columbia’s unknown benefactor will, we hope, 
stimulate men in other parts of the country to make like provisions 
for local universities. . 

We hope that the young women of America will crowd the new 
laboratories to the doors, gain inspiration from their teachers and have 
their eyes opened to the opportunities for wide-spread social better- 
ment which lie within the four walls of home. If they do, we shall 
all be healthier, wealthier and wiser for it. 


* * * 


The March issue of the Westminster Review contains an article 
by Professor Strong of the University of Edinburgh on “ The univer- 
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sity and education.” The general thesis advanced by the writer is, 
“The University and that the University must include within the scope 
Education” of its activities the scientific study of all those 
phases of life associated with the well-being and progress of the na- 
tion, that are capable of higher intellectual formulation and treatment. 
“Whatever demands concentrated thought, whether in the form of 
historical inquiry, systematic development, critical interpretation, or 
laborious research, with the ultimate aim of raising the standards of 
the intellectual or moral life of the community, will rightly demand 
some representation or other in the scheme of University study.” 
Upon this basis he demands that attention be paid by the English and 
Scottish universities to both the theoretical and practical study of edu- 
cation. In this connection Professor Strong refers to Columbia Uni- 
versity and Teachers College in the following terms: 


Already the Americans have begun to realize the necessity of giv- 
ing some such distinction to education. Many of their large univer- 
sities have initiated separate departments, faculties, or schools of 
education, taking rank with the departments or faculties of medicine, 
law, philosophy, etc., and those universities not so provided are rap- 
idly coming into line. 

Recently, with a view to making a special inquiry into their work, 
I paid a visit to two of the most progressive and distinguished of these 
schools of education. Without doubt their influences are very great, 
and are tending to create a more favorable public opinion regarding 
education. In my report, I stated that Teachers College, the school 
of education of Columbia University, New York, approximated more 
nearly to the realization of the ideal in education than any other at- 
tempt yet made. As an institution for the training of teachers, it is 
unique. We have no institution in Great Britain in any degree ap- 
proaching it. The best of the German methods of training the teacher 
have been adapted, modified and adjusted to their new environment, 
and the result has been admirable; but whether an institution on pre- 
cisely the same lines would succeed in this country would be a question 
for careful consideration. Be this as it may, Teachers College, prac- 
tically unknown ten years ago, now attracts students from all parts 
of the world. Experienced teachers, administrative officers, and rep- 
resentatives from all the ranks of education, are to be found among 
its students. Its success is largely due to its early recognition of the 
necessity of the training of teachers for all grades of work, from the 
kindergarten to the university; for the training of the elementary 
teacher to that of the highest specialist and educational expert. In 
no other profession but teaching is the necessity of the highest train- 
ing for experts unrecognized, and the administrative board of Teach- 
ers College, shrewd enough to note this anomaly, advanced education 
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to a rank coordinate with other professional departments. The supe- 
riority of the training of the secondary teacher in Germany has long 
been acknowledged; but in view of the great advance in training in 
recent years in the United States, this supremacy is hardly likely to 
be maintained. One does not require to be a pro-American to recog- 
nize that in the matter of the higher training of teachers, in the sympa- 
thetic attitude towards education and its problems in elementary, sec- 
ondary and higher work, the large American universities show an 
enlightenment far in advance of any of our British universities. 


* * * 


The meeting of the University Council on April 16 was prefaced 
by the presentation to Professor Franz Boas, by the President of the 
University, of a volume of anthropological papers written in his honor. 


Festschrift for The occasion was the twenty-fifth anniversary of 

Professor Boas Professor Boas’s doctorate, which he holds from 
the University of Kiel. ; 

The preparation of the volume was in the hands of a committee 
of arrangements of which President Butler was chairman and which 
included Ambassador White, Dr. Jacobi, Professors Seler and McGee 
and Messrs. Jacob H. Schiff, Morris K. Jesup, Edward D. Adams and 
Harlan I. Smith. The secretary and editor was Dr. Berthold Laufer 
of Columbia University, and it is to him that credit is largely due for 
the high scholarly quality of the volume and its handsome appearance. 
A Festschrift of this character should not be so rare at Columbia. 
The honor to Professor Boas is, so far as we can remember, the first 
of this kind since the edition of the Classical Studies in honor of 
Professor Drisler in 1894. 

* * x 

The following is an extract from the last will and testament of 
Francis P. Furnald. After making certain specific bequests, the testa- 
The Furnald Bequest tor leaves his residuary estate to his executors in 
trust, to pay the income to his wife so long as 


she shall live. 


I desire to perpetuate the name and memory of my son, Royal 
Blackler Furnald, now deceased, and I direct my executors and trus- 
tees, from and out of my residuary estate after the decease of my 
wife, to pay to the Trustees of Columbia College in the City of New 
York, the sum of $300,000, wherewith to erect on the grounds of said 
University, in memory of my son, Royal Blackler Furnald, a dormi- 
tory, to be called “ Furnald Hal!.” with a suitable tablet to be placed 
in a conspicuous place on the wall of said building, recording the fact 
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that said building has been erected in memory of Royal Blackler 
Furnald, my son. ; 

As to any and all balance of said bequest, if any, remaining after ‘ 
the erection of said “ Furnald Hall,” it is my wish and will that the ‘ 
same shall be kept invested and the net income arising therefrom used ¢ 
and applied in keeping “ Furnald Hall” in good repair. \ 











* * * 











The University, through various officers and alumni, participated 
actively in the National Arbitration and Peace Congress that met in 
New York City, April 14 to 17, 1907. President Butler was a member 

Columbia andthe Of the university committee and presided and 

Peace Conference spoke at the university meeting, which, by reason 
of its representative character, was one of the most important meet- 
ings of the congress. Professor John B. Moore served on both the { 
executive and the university committees, and did important service . 
as a member of the committee on resolutions. He also made an ad- 
dress at the Waldorf-Astoria dinner, and spoke at several meetings 
held preliminary to the congress. Dean Kirchwey was chairman of 
the university committee, and a member of the executive committee. 
He took part in the exercises at the Hotel Astor dinner, connected 
with the bestowal of the cross of the Legion of Honor upon Mr. 
Carnegie. Professor S. T. Dutton was chairman of the executive 
committee and a member of the dinner committee. He took an active 
part in shaping and directing all the affairs of the congress. Pro- i 
fessor Felix Adler made an address at the university meeting. Pro- t 
fessor Arthur W. Dow was chairman of the committee on decora- 
tions. Ex-president Low was vice-president of the congress, presided 
at its last great meeting, and also at the Waldorf-Astoria dinner. Bishop 
Potter, a trustee of the University, spoke at the opening meeting. 
Professor John B. Clark was a member of the local committee, and 
spoke at preliminary meetings. Dr. Ernst Richard was a member 
of the executive committee and spoke at the international meeting. 
Professor E. T. Devine was a member of the press committee, repre- | 
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senting Charities. 

Hon. Oscar S. Straus, College 1871, secretary of commerce and 
labor, spoke at the meeting on Monday evening, and on Tuesday 
afternoon at the business men’s meeting. Charles E. Hughes, law 
1884, delivered an address at the Monday afternoon meeting, and i 
was also a member of the legislative committee. Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise, College 1892, spoke at the young people’s meeting on Tuesday 
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afternoon. Judge George C. Holt, law 1869, was a member of the 
committee on resolutions, and was also chairman of the judiciary 
committee. John Crosby Brown, College 1859, was a member of the 
finance committee. William Jay Schieffelin, science 1887, was a mem- 
ber of the dinner committee. LeBaron C. Colt, law 1870, and Edgar 
M. Cullen, College 1860, were members of the judiciary committee. 
Colonel William Jay, College 1859, president of the Huguenot Society 
of America, and Edmund Wetmore, law 1863, president of the New 
York Society of the Sons of the Revolution, were members of the 
committee on patriotic societies. 


RELiIGIouS INTERESTS 


The place and value of St. Paul’s Chapel, and its general influence 
upon the life of the University, have been disclosed even more rapidly 
and more happily than the warmest friend of this movement antici- 
pated. Heretofore, all the conditions of daily service have been such 
as to make the task of the chaplain exceedingly burdensome, the stu- 
dent body have had a feeling that the chapel hour was simply “ impos- 
sible,” and with the exception of special Lenten services the attend- 
ance has long been at minimum. 

But with the opening of the new chapel and the change of the 
chapel hour to the first part of the leisure hour or noon hour—by no 
means an ideal arrangement, but better than at the opening of the daily 
schedule—a very great change in the attitude of the University public 
is noticeable. While the attendance upon the daily chapel service has 
not been all that can be wished, it has shown a gratifying increase 
from week to week, and from the start has been far in advance of 
anything known since Columbia removed to the present site—in fact, 
since the days of required attendance. 

The special Lenten services, opened by Bishop Potter, and includ- 
ing such speakers as Dr. Abbott, Dr. Batten, Dr. Stires and acting- 
chaplain Oldham, brought together congregations varying from five 
hundred to seven hundred, congregations in which all schools and col- 
leges of the University were well represented. The short addresses 
on Vocations, on Mondays, under the auspices of the University Chris- 
tian Association, were also well attended, the speakers being President 
Butler, Professor Devine, Dr. Holt, Dr. Fisher (of the International 
Committee, Y. M. C. A.), Superintendent Maxwell, Dr. Knox (acting- 
president, Union Theological Seminary), Mr. Sage (of the New York 
Bar), Bishop Courtney, and Mr. Sawyer (of the Evening Post). 
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The special Sunday afternoon services, beginning on March 3 and 
ending on May 19, have practically filled the chapel each Sunday. 
The speakers have been Dr. Huntington, Dr. Buckley (of the Chris- 
tian Advocate), Dr. Stimson (of the Manhattan Congregational 
Church), Dr. Vincent (a University trustee and of Union Theological 


Seminary), Dr. Coe (a University trustee and senior minister of the 


Collegiate Reformed Dutch Church), Rev. Hugh Birckhead, Rev. 
P. F. Sturges (of Morristown), Dr. Richards (of the Brick Presby- 
terian Church), Dr. Manning, Dr. Edward Judson, Dr. Grosvenor, 
and the Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., secretary of Yale University. 
The musical portion of these services has been peculiarly acceptable, 
carried under the direction of Mr. F. T. Herrot, organist of the 
Church of the Intercession, who has brought with him his large and 
well-trained choir of male voices. 

A series of public organ recitals has brought to the campus every 
week a large number of the friends of the University. The power 
and general capacity of the organ, and the remarkable tone results 
secured by the “ quick walls” of the chapel, have been most satisfying. 
Of these recitals, Mr. Samuel A. Baldwin, organist, Church of Holy 
Trinity, Brooklyn, gave the first four. He was followed by Gaston 
M. Dethier, of St. Franeis Xavier’s Church; S. Archer Gibson, of the 
Brick Church; W. C. Hammond, professor of music, Mount Holyoke 
College ; Hamilton C. Macdougall, professor of music, Wellesley Col- 
lege; Horatio Parker, professor of music, Yale University; Henry 
Dike Sleeper, professor of music, Smith College; Richard Henry War- 
ren, long organist and choir-master of St. Bartholomew’s and now 
director of the Church Choral Society; and Felix Lamond, organist 
of Trinity Chapel. 

THE LIBRARY 

Through the generosity of Mrs. Henrietta Briithl the University 
is now in possession of a file of the New York Times from its inception 
as a weekly, September 27, 1851, to December 31, 1901, with the ex- 
ception of the numbers from May 2, 1858, to February 19, 1863. It 
is hoped that alumni of the University may from collections of their 
own or in other ways fill this gap. Correspondence concerning this 
should be directed to the Librarian. 

The exhibit of Russian cartoons, etc., held during March, was 
exceedingly successful from every point of view. More than four 
thousand visitors examined this collection, several of the leading 
papers and periodicals wrote it up in special and illustrated articles, 
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and both by quotations from these and by direct notice the press of 
the country at large gave the exhibit much publicity. The most satis- 
fying feature of the exhibit was the unusually large number of Colum- 
bia students and officers who availed themselves of this opportunity 
for first-hand knowledge of what is going on in Russia today. 

The next exhibit, and the last for the current academic year, will 
consist of various editions of Shakspere, loaned by one of the most 
scholarly and successful collectors of this city. It will contain several 
very unique features, and will be well up to the standard established 
by the Library in connection with its various exhibits. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The gymnasium has been taxed to its full capacity during the 
winter months. Besides the twenty-two regular classes a week, and 
the large attendance of students, officers, and alumni who come for 
individual exercise, the candidates for the crews, the basketball, track, 
gymnastic, baseball, wrestling and lacrosse teams have practiced regu- ~ 
larly on the gymnasium floor. 

A marked increase of interest and regularity in attendance has 
been evident in the regular classes for first-year and second-year men 
since the physical education courses were given academic credit. The 
practical examinations in these courses were held the last week of 
April. The freshmen and sophomores will attend lectures on hygiene 
during the last three weeks of the academic year. 

An elective course in methods of life-saving was offered during 
the second half-year, and elected by about twenty students. Sopho- 
mores may substitute this course for a portion of the required work 
in physical education B. 

Another new feature inaugurated this year is a scheme of credits 
for athletic training towards the required work in physical education, 
which is expected to encourage much wider participation of the stu- 
dents in the various. athletic activities of the University. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE 
General.—During the year 1906-07, forty-seven partial scholar- 
ships were awarded. 
The gradual increase during the last six years in the percentage 
of students holding college degrees, is as follows: 1901-02, 35.59; 
1902-03, 38.42; 1903-04, 41.52; 1904-05, 46.36; 1905-06, 51.40; 
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1906-07, 64.30. Two hundred and eighteen students with degrees 
have been in attendance during the present session. 

During the coming summer session, thirty-nine courses will be 
offered by thirty-one instructors, thirteen more courses than were given 
last year. The subjects represented are as follows: applied thera- 
peutics, clinical pathology, dermatology, genito-urinary diseases, 
gynecology, laryngology, medical diagnosis, neurology, obstetrics, 
ophthalmology, orthopedic surgery, otology, physical diagnosis, 
physiology, and surgery. The courses will be given in the college 
buildings, Vanderbilt Clinic, Sloane Maternity Hospital, Roosevelt 
Hospital, Bellevue Hospital, Presbyterian Hospital, and the New York 
Eye and Ear Infirmary. 

During the past session, a number of special lectures have been 
delivered to the students. These include one on “ Tuberculosis” by 
Dr. Trudeau; one on “Epilepsy” by Dr. Spratling; one on “ Som- 
nambulism ” by Professor Janet of Paris; one on “ Locomotor ataxia” 
by Professor Fraenkel of Berlin; one in the course on diseases of 
children, by Professor Rotch of Harvard; one on “ Medical ethics” 
by Dr. A. Brayton Ball; and several on “ Medico-legal topics” by 
Dr. Pearce Bailey. 

The record of cases treated in the Vanderbilt Clinic during 1906 
is as follows: 








Number of | Number of 


Patients Visits 





Medicine 44,305 
Surgery 21,886 
Orthopedic surgery ives 7442 
Neurology avec 10,532 
Gynecology ....... sana 10,064 
Ophthalmology cai 15,848 
Laryngology oneal 13,063 
Otology 6,574 
Dermatology 11,775 
Diseases of children 11,362 
Genito-urinary diseases. 10,882 





_ 163,733 


This represents an increase of 2,586 in the number of patients, and 
of 6,941 in the number of visits, as compared with 1905. Ul 
The list of the successful candidates from this school at the spring 
examinations for hospital positions is appended. Unless otherwise 
stated the hospitals mentioned are in the City of New York. | 
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Bellevue Hospital—First medical division: Francis Tweddell, L. 
S. Bartlett, J. B. Powers, D. H. More, W. K. Terriberry; alternate: 
J. P. Wall. Fourth division: H. V. Guile, J. I. Fort, A. L. Slocum, 
E. W. Erler. 

Bridgeport Hospital, Bridgeport, Conn.—W. Lamberson. 

City Hospital, Blackwell’s Island—R. B. Mixsell, G. E. Miller, 
E. S. Krans. 

French Hospital—R. E. Knapp, Jules Baechler. 

General Memorial Hospital—C. Dederer, P. T. Harper. 

German Hospital—R. L. McCready, C. F. A. Eggers, H. C. Hoff. 
Externe: R. M. Cohn. 

German Hospital, Brooklyn—W. H. Slaughter. 

Gouverneur Hospital—G. W. Faber, Rolfe Kingsley, R. H. Mc- 
Baine, H. F. Kramer. 

Harlem Hospital—C. R. Moeckel. 

Hartford City Hospital, Hartford, Conn.—J. B. Cross. 

Hudson Street Hospital—R. G. Stillman, C. W. Norton. 

Jersey City Hospital, Jersey City—J. P. Trotter. 

Lebanon Hospital—Samuel Forstot, Abraham Goldberg. 

Lying-in Hospital—Maynard S. Owen, A. F. McDonald, A. L. 
Hutton, H. E. Ricketts, A. C. Margulies. 

Methodist Episcopal Hospital, Brooklyn—M. L. Funk, R. G. Holt, 
C. A. Anderson. 

Mt. Sinai Hospital—M. J. Munker, M. H. Bass, B. B. Crohn, 
H. D. Mandelbaum, A. O. Wilensky. Externes: H. M. Jaffe, E. 
D. Oppenheimer. 

New York Hospital—N. C. Foot, F. H. Foucar. 

New York Infant’s Asylum and Maternity Hospital—G. W. Part- 
ridge. 

Norwegian Hospital, Brooklyn—H. T. Spelman, L. LeR. Norton. 

Post-Graduate Hospital—C. B. Keeney. 

Presbyterian Hospital—F. B. Utley, A. R. Lamb, H. R. Decker, 
- J. C. Vaughan. 

Roosevelt Hospital—A. W. Swann, Richard Derby, W. S. Sutton, 
Henry James, G. M. Phelps, Alfred Stillman, 2nd, T. M. Cartmell, 
W. M. Mills. 

St. Francis Hospital—E. B. Woods, A. G. Larkin. 

St. John’s Hospital, Brooklyn—A. E. Soper. 

St. John’s Hospital, Long Island City—Thomas S. Keating. 

St. Joseph’s Hospital, Paterson, N. J—C. J. Murn. 

St. Luke’s Hospital—J. P. Hoguet, F. M. Class, T. H. Allen, 
Walter Phillips, W. R. Janeway. 
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St. Mary’s Hospital, Brooklyn—R. P. Sullivan. 

St. Vincent’s Hospital—J. J. Dorsey, H. N. Moeller. 

Sydenham Hospital—Louis Miller, Jacob Heiman. 

Woman’s Hospital—Pathological Interne: J. D. Gaskins. 

J. Hood Wright Memorial Hospital—F. S. Weingarten. 

Department of Genito-urinary Diseases——Several changes have 
been made in the staff of this department. Dr. J. R. Whiting has 
resigned as chief of clinic and instructor, and Dr. W. S. Reynolds 
has been appointed as his successor. Dr. J. F. McCarthy has been 
appointed assistant attending genito-urinary surgeon at Bellevue Hos- 
pital in the first surgical division, vice J. R. Whiting resigned. Dr. 
C. G. Bandler has been promoted to the positions of adjunct-assistant 
attending genito-urinary surgeon in the first surgical division, and 
chief of the genito-urinary clinic of the out-patient department of 
Bellevue Hospital. Both of the above surgical appointments are 
in the P. & S. division of the hospital. 

Department of Laryngology.—Laryngology has this session, for 
the first time in its history, been placed in the curriculum of the third 
year, instead of giving its instruction to the fourth year students, as 
formerly. The clinical lectures by Professor Simpson have occupied 
both the first and second halves of the year, the number of lectures 
being increased from fifteen to twenty-two, which number will be 
further increased next year. 

During the month of November, 1906, there was an extensive 
laryngological exhibit in Berlin, Germany, in honor of the seventieth 
birthday of Professor Bernhard Fraenkel, the noted German laryn- 
gologist. Part of the American exhibit was from this department 
and consisted of lecture charts on intubation of the larynx, a complete 
set of tubes illustrating the development of intubation, a number of 
other rare instruments from the Lefferts teaching collection, and a 
large photograph of Dr. Joseph O’Dwyer. The exhibit from the de- 
partment was highly spoken of and received due appreciation. 

Department of Pharmacology, Materia Medica, and Therapeutics.— 
A number of changes in the character and amount of instruction 
in these subjects have been put into effect during the past year. The 
object has been to provide the student with training in therapeutic 
practice which should be more intimately based upon scientific con- 
ceptions of the physiology of disease. 

In the second year the work is entirely devoted to the study of 
materia medica and pharmacology. Instruction based upon Cushny’s 
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text-book is given in two recitations weekly throughout the year, 
supplemented by a course of lectures in which the physiological ac- 
tion of the drugs used in medicine is outlined, and the forms in which 
they are administered and their general therapeutic uses are indi- 
cated. In the laboratory training is given in weekly exercises through- 
out the year in making pharmaceutical preparations and in writing 
and compounding prescriptions. A special, short course of lectures 
deals with the chemical characters and methods of administration 
of drugs. 

Opportunity is given during the third year to amplify this in- 
struction by means of an optional course in experimental pharmacology 
in which the action of drugs may be observed. The required work of 
the third year consists of two lectures and two recitations each week. 
The lectures have been devoted to a variety of topics. In one course 
the results of some of the more recent work in experimental pharma- 
cology have been presented, with demonstrations of the experiments 
where this has been feasible. In another, the relation of the bacterial 
flora to the production of common acute and chronic infections of the 
alimentary tract has been taken up, with a view to pointing out the 
considerations that should influence treatment, as well as some of the 
methods by which our knowledge of these subjects is to be enlarged 
in the future. The physiology of fever and its rational treatment 
have been exhaustively discussed in its relation to the acute and 
chronic infections. Other lectures have covered the subjects of or- 
gano-therapy, the treatment of diseases of the blood and of the 
ductless glands, and diseases of the digestive tract. The recitations 
have included a systematic study of therapeutics, using Forcheimer’s 
text-book as a guide, and a discussion of the lectures. 

In the fourth year the work is more purely practical. The class 
is divided into small sections and each student receives daily in- 
struction at the Vanderbilt Clinic for six weeks. Special attention is 
given to therapeutics, and the students are encouraged to observe the 
results of the treatment by visiting the patients at their homes. Dur- 
ing a portion of the year informal, weekly conferences are conducted 
by the professor of applied therapeutics, in which questions of treat- 
ment may be discussed more intimately than in the lecture room. 

Within this department a course has been established in hydro- 
therapeutics, and will be given for the first time during the next 
academic year. Dr. Simon Baruch has been appointed professor of 
hydrotherapy, and Dr. A. M. Shrady an instructor in the same 
subject. 
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Department of Surgery.—For the coming year two courses, which 
have been given heretofore to undergraduates, are established as grad- 
uate courses. These are 59-60, Operative surgery upon the cadaver, by 
Professor Hartley and assistants; and 71-72 Practical instruction in 
surgical technique, by Dr. Maury. 


FACULTIES OF APPLIED AND PuRE SCIENCE 


Department of Astronomy.—On March 9g the department lost its 
former chief, Professor John Krom Rees, who passed away after an 
illness of more than four years. 

Construction work has continued in the new Wilde observatory. 
Early in the winter the six-inch equatorial was mounted, but it was 
found that the supports were not sufficiently free from vibration. The 
telescope was therefore again dismounted, in order that a heavier 
foundation may be supplied. 

The department presented two papers at the meeting of the Astro- 
nomical Society held at Columbia in December: Formulas for the 
comparison of astronomical photographs, by Jacoby ; and Wave lengths 
of flash spectra taken in Spain, 1905, by Mitchell. 

Research work was continued as usual in our laboratory for the 
measurement and computation of astronomical photographs. In addi- 
tion to the regular work, extended measurements of solar spectra 
have been made for Dr. Mitchell and of solar diameters for Professor 
Poor. Photographs for the latter purpose were taken at the Yerkes 
observatory with the new long-focus Easton lens, specially ground 
for this investigation. 


Department of Civil Engineering.—During the coming summer 
session the department of civil engineering will offer two courses, as 
outlined below, the one, on structures, to be given by Professor Wil- 
liam H. Burr, the head of the department, and the other, on hydraulics, 
by some prominent hydraulician not yet selected. 

The following outline shows the scope of each course: 


Structures, 5 hours lectures. 

General considerations affecting the design of long span steel 
bridges. Ordinary trusses. Cantilevers. Suspension bridges. 

Ordinary masonry arches for vertical and inclined loads. Elastic 
arches or arch ribs. General considerations regarding concrete and 
concrete steel structures. Concrete-steel theories. The design of con- 
crete-steel structures. Long span concrete-steel arches. Concrete- 
steel buildings, including forms and erection. Surface finish of con- 
crete structures. 
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Hydraulics, 5 hours lectures. 

Hydraulics, including pumps and pumping engines. Flow of 
water through orifices. Time required for discharge of canal locks 
and similar volumes. Weir discharge and gauging by weirs. Gaug- 
ing of water for systems of irrigation. Flow through and discharge 
of pipes. Design of pipe systems for city water-works. The Venturi 
meter. Flow in and discharge of open canals and rivers. Gauging 
of streams by current meters, floats and other means. Backwater. 
Impulse of streams. 

Department of Metallurgy.—The advanced courses in metallurgy, 
established in 1905 (see QUARTERLY, June, 1905, page 352) especially 
for students in metallurgy, have now been tested and the result has 
justified the hopes entertained for them. Besides being required of 
students in metallurgy, they have been elected in many instances by 
students in other departments. This is especially true of the ad- 
vanced courses in iron and steel and metallography. Two new courses 
have been established this year: Metallurgy 58, the metallography of 
iron, steel and other industrial alloys, a minimum of nine hours’ lab- 
oratory and three conferences, under Dr. Campbell, required of second- 
year students in civil engineering and optional for all second, third 
and fourth-year students in applied science. Metallurgy 29, the sci- 
ence of metallurgical investigation, fifteen afternoons conference, un- 
der Professor Stoughton. The lectures in electrometallurgy, given 
by Dr. Kern, have been increased to ten, in view of the constantly 
increasing importance of this branch of industry. The number of 
non-ferrous lectures has been increased by fifteen, by adding one hour 
per week in the fourth year. 

Dr. William Campbell has been made adjunct professor of metal- 
lography.—The Czar of Russia has created Professor Howe Knight 
of St. Stanislas, and conferred upon him the cross of the second order 
and the star of the first order.—Professors Howe and Campbell are 
members of the committee on corrosion of iron and steel of the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials, and together form the sub-com- 
mittee on microstructure.—Professor Campbell has been elected secre- 
tary of the section of Astronomy, Chemistry and Physics of the New 
York Academy of Sciences, and has been appointed metallographer 
of the division of structural materials of the U. S. Geological Survey. 

A laboratory of electrometallurgy has been established under Dr. 
Kern. Besides the apparatus for electric smelting, refining and testing 
already owned, the following has been added: Six 144-ampére-hour 
“ Bijur High Duty” storage cells; switch board for connecting these 
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in any desired combination to give current of 10 to 100 ampéres 
at 2 to 12 volts; four Weston standard ammeters for 5 to 50 ampéres 
capacity, and two voltmeters of varying delicacy; rheostats, etc. Cur- 
rent up to 500 ampéres at 220 volts can be drawn from the University 
power circuits. Several microscopes, galvanometers, pyrometers, etc., 
have been added to the metallography laboratories. Two complete 
experimental cyanide plants have also been installed. 

Professor Howe is continuing his investigation of the segregation 
and piping of steel ingots under the auspices of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, and, with Professor Stoughton, the segregation 
and piping of wax ingots and the relative corrosion of iron and steel. 
With Professor Stoughton and Mr. G. Rocour, candidate for the 
degree of Met.E., he is investigating the heat treatment of a 0.50 per 
cent. carbon steel, and, with Dr. Kern and Mr. A. W. Newberry, can- 
didate for the degree of Met.E., he is investigating the expulsion of 
arsenic from arsenopyrite by roasting. Professor Stoughton super- 
intended the first operations of a steel plant designed by him at Mc- 
Keesport, Pa. With Mr. G. L. Fliessner, candidate for the degree 
of E.M., he has been investigating the mutual solubility of Fe, FeS, 
Cu, Cu,S. Professor Campbell has been investigating the structure 
of mattes, speisses and other furnace products and the heat treatment 
of steel, the latter being for the Carnegie Institution, Washington. 
With Mr. F. Lage, candidate for the degree of Met.E., he has inves- 
tigated the rolling temperatures of rail steel, and with Mr. G. H. 
Kingsbury, candidate for the degree of A.M., alloys of copper and 
copper sulphide. Dr. Kern has investigated the electrolysis of metallic 
sulphides in fused electrolytes, the electrolytic refining of iron, the 
electrolytic treatment of lead-zinc ores for the recovery of their metal- 
lic content, and the production of copper-vanadium alloys. With Mr. 
F. G. Fabian, candidate for the degree of E.M., he is investigating 
the electrolytic precipitation of nickel in a solid and coherent form, 
and, with Mr. R. P. Jarvis, candidate for the degree of Ph.D., the 
influence of the presence of certain reagents upon the density and 
coherence of electro deposited copper, lead and silver. 

Professor Stoughton has twice delivered his course of extension 
lectures on metallurgy of iron and steel under the auspices of the 
department of education in the City of New York. Professor Camp- 
bell gave an exhibit of microscopic metallography with illustrative 
enlargements at the twentieth annual exhibition of the department of 
microscopy of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. Messrs. 
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Frank Firmstone and F. Louis Grammer, consulting engineers, Mr. 
Robert A. Hadfield, president of the Iron and Steel Institute of London, 
and Dr. R. W. Raymond, secretary of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers, lectured recently before the iron and steel metal- 
lurgy class. 

Department of Physics.—Last year efforts were directed toward 
making the study of physics more available, and perhaps more attract- 
ive, to students in the college and the results have been gratifying. 
An additional step in this direction is to be taken by the introduction 
of a new general course in physics for college students, to be given 
by Professor Hallock. 

It may be taken as indicative of the amount and direction of the 
activities of the staff and advanced students of the department that 
experimental investigations are at present in progress on the subjects 
of color vision, spectrophotometric comparison of illuminants, optical 
properties of salts with respect to long waves as related to chemical 
composition, distribution of energy in the spectrum of incandescent 
filaments, absorption of light and ionization of gases, forces resulting 
from radiation, energy of radioactivity, influence of a magnetic field 
on conductors, electric arcs, the action of telephone receivers, electric 
waves and wave detectors, fluorescence of gases, and certain funda- 
mental problems in the theory of conduction in metals. For carrying 
out this work, and that of the other students who have advanced 
beyond the general undergraduate laboratories, considerable space is 
required; in fact, the research rooms have become too crowded, so 
that the recent acquisition of two rooms on the third floor of the 
building, left vacant by removals to Hamilton Hall, has come as a 
welcome relief. 

As the result of several years of close study and experimenting 
on the problem of a more efficient source of light, Professor Parker 
and Mr. Walter G. Clark have developed in the physics laboratory a 
new incandescent lamp filament that bids fair to more than treble the 
efficiency of the ordinary carbon filament and equal the new metallic 
filaments, over which it has advantages in other ways. 

The foreign lecturers on mathematical physics have this year again 
proven a source of instruction and inspiration to the members of the 
staff and students of the department, as well as to many guests from 
other institutions. Professor Otto Lummer, director of the physical 
institute of the University of Breslau, a foremost experimental physi- 
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cist of Germany, treated in his lectures the subject of radiation, espe- 
cially the radiation from a black body, but in addition to setting forth 
the present state of our knowledge of this subject and the history of 
its development, Professor Lummer made interesting digressions into 
the matter of color vision, the constitution of the sun, and spectrum 
analysis. In connection with this last subject the Lummer-Gehrcke 
plane parallel plate spectroscope was exhibited. This instrument 
makes possible a much closer analysis of spectrum lines than is possible 
with any other spectroscope. 

During March and April, Professor Joseph Larmor, D.Sc., LL.D., 
D.C.L., Lucasian professor of mathematics in Cambridge University 
and secretary of the Royal Society, gave eight two-hour lectures on the 
“Development of dynamical principles, and their application in the vari- 
ous fields of physics, treated historically and critically.” Besides giving 
these lectures, Professor Larmor met those of his hearers who were 
able to attend, in a colloquium, held in the seminar room of the depart- 
ment, for the discussion of some of the pressing questions that con- 
front physicists. At one of these discussions a large number of phys- 
icists from other institutions were present. 

Those of Professor Larmor’s former students who are now in this 
country entertained him and other guests at dinner at the Hotel. Man- 
hattan on April 5. Those present from out of town were Professors 
Cox, Rutherford, and Harkness of McGill; Dean Sabine and Pro- 
fessor Lyman of Harvard; Professors Bumstead and Boltwood of 
Yale; President Woodward and Dr. Bauer of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington; Dean Fine and Professors Jeans, Richardson, Cook, 
and Adams of Princeton; Professor Webster of Clark, and Professors 
Hull and Gilbert of Dartmouth. 

Professor Keyser of the department of mathematics has given a 
course of six lectures before the department of physics on the geom- 
etry of hyperspace, with a view to its application to the theory of 
gases. 

Professor Nichols recently lectured before the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences in Boston and received on that occasion the 
Rumford gold and silver medals for his researches in radiation phe- 
nomena. 

The lectures of Professor Bjerknes, in 1905, on “ Fields of force,” 
have been published as Publication No. 1 of the Ernest Kempton 
Adams fund for physical research. Publication No. 2 will consist of 
the lectures of Professor Lorentz, delivered here in the spring of 1906, 
and will appear from the press of Teubner in Leipzig. 
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FAcuLty oF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


An unusually large number of monographs have been published 
in the Series in History, Economics and Public Law during the year 
1906-07. The titles and authors follow: Vol. XXV, 1. Municipal 
control of public utilities, by Oscar Lewis Pond, Ph.D.; 2. The budget 
in the American Commonwealths, by Eugene E. Agger, Ph.D.; 3. The 
finances of Cleveland, by Charles C. Williamson, Ph.D. Vol. XXVI, 
1. Trade and currency in early Oregon, by James H. Gilbert, Ph.D.; 
2. Luther’s Table Talk, by Preserved Smith, Ph.D.; 3. The tobacco 
industry in the United States, by Meyer Jacobstein, Ph.D.; 4. The 
taxation of corporations in Massachusetts, by H. G. Friedman, Ph.D. 
Vol. XXVII, 1. The economic policy of Robert Walpole, by Norris 
A. Brisco, Ph.D.; 2. The United States Steel Corporation, by Abraham 
Berglund, Ph.D.; 3. Development of the legislature of Virginia, by 
Elmer Isaiah Miller. Vol. XXVIII, 1. The socialization of owner- 
ship, by Joseph Harding Underwood; 2. The enforcement of the 
Statute of Laborers, by Bertha Haven Putnam. There is also in press 
a second and revised edition of Vol. IV, No. 2, of the Series: The 
inheritance tax, by Max West. 

A Spanish translation of Professor Seligman’s “The economic 
interpretation of history” is soon to appear. The translator is Pro- 
fessor Adolfo Posada, the leading Spanish economist, and head of the 
Institution of Social Reform. 


FACULTY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Department of English.—In 1907-08 Professor Trent will be away 
on leave of absence. The graduate course on English literature of 
the nineteenth century will be given by Professor A. H. Thorndike; 
the seminar course will be given by Professors Krapp and Lawrence 
in middle English field. A course on Spenser will be given by Pro- 
fessor Fletcher. With the exception of the course on Moliére, all the 
graduate courses for the next year will be open to women, including 
Professor Brander Matthews’s course on the drama. 

Dr. G. P. Krapp and Dr. W. W. Lawrence have been promoted 
to adjunct-professorships of English and assigned to seats in the 
faculty of philosophy, and Miss Grace Hubbard and Miss M. F. 
Weeks have been appointed adjunct-professors of English in Barnard 
College. 

Department of Germanic Languages and Literatures——On April 
24, Professor W. H. Carpenter addressed a meeting at the Hotel Astor, 
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which had been called to consider the perpetuation of the German 
Theater in New York. In his speech he emphasized the significance 
of the German stage in this city as an instrument of culture and its 
close interrelation with the University. Professor Calvin Thomas 
spoke before the New York Deutscher Sprachverein on “Goethe” 
at the celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of Goethe’s death. 
He also addressed the Association of Doctors of Philosophy of Columbia 
University on “The evils of overcrowding in universities” and the 
Germanic Journal Club, the Deutscher Verein and the students of 
Teachers College on “ Reminiscences of a Sabbatical year.” At the 
farewell dinner given to Professor Eugen Kiihnemann, he responded 
to the toast “ Biograph und Dichter.” On January 5, Professor W. 
A. Hervey lectured before the Verein Deutscher Lehrer von New 
York und Umgegend on “ Ludwig Fulda,” and on April 20, he ad- 
dressed the Newark High School Alumni on “A liberal education.” 
Professor Tombo delivered his course of lectures on “ Representative 
Germans” under the auspices of the Board of Education twice in 
the Borough of Manhattan and once in Long Island City. During 
January he lectured at the University of Wisconsin (2), University 
of Nebraska (2), University of Missouri, and in Louisville, and spoke 
before the students of the East and West Division High Schools in 
Milwaukee, the University of Nebraska, and Colorado College. On 
January 12 he addressed the Faculty Club and Regents of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota on “Some problems of higher education,” and 
on ‘April 13 spoke at the Civil Engineering dinner on “ Faust as a 
civil engineer.” On March 22, the pupils of the De Witt Clinton High 
School listened to a talk by Dr. A. F. J. Remy on “ Goethe as a 
world-poet.” On March 26, Dr. W. A. Braun gave an address at the 
regular meeting of the Deutscher Verein on the topic “ Der richtige 
Berliner.” Three illustrated lectures, on “German student life,” 
“ Goethe,” and “ Schiller,” respectively, were delivered before the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences by Mr: F. W. J. Heuser. On 
March 2, he spoke before the Verein Deutscher Lehrer von New York 
und Umgegend on “ Auf Heines Spur im Harz” and on March 20, 
before the students of German in Barnard College on “ Heine’s 
Harzreise.” Under the auspices of the department, Professor Eugen 
Kihnemann, professor of philosophy at the University of Breslau, 
lectured on “Gerhart Hauptmann,” and Otto Hétzsch, professor of 
history at the Academy of Posen, on “ Bismarck.” On the afternoon 
of March 20, the students of German in Barnard were entertained 
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by the German department of the College. After a lecture by Mr. 
F. W. J. Heuser, an adjournment was made to the theater for re- 
freshments and German songs. The cordial interest of the students 
was evidenced by an attendance of nearly two hundred, so that the 
department purposes making the affair an annual one. 

The following changes in the teaching force will take effect with 
the beginning of the new academic year: Dr. A. F. J. Remy is pro- 
moted to the rank of adjunct-professor and Mr. A. O. Bechert to that 
of tutor. In place of Miss Annina Periam, resigned, Mr. A. W. 
Porterfield has been appointed tutor in Barnard College. Mr. Porter- 
field took the degrees of A.B. and A.M. at the University of West 
Virginia and was Carl Schurz fellow at Columbia University 1905-06. 

The new courses offered for 1907-08 are: an advanced course in 
“Germanic mythology” by Professor W. H. Carpenter; an under- 
graduate course on “The life and works of Goethe” by Professor 
Hervey, and a course on “ Current bibliography with special reference 
to periodicals” by Professors Carpenter, Thomas, Bagster-Collins, 
Hervey, Tombo and Remy. This course is compulsory for all students 
with a major in German and is designed to acquaint them with the 
most recent contributions and the tools of Germanic scholarship. 

The work in the summer session will be conducted by Professors 
Hervey and Remy and Messrs. Heuser and Porterfield of Columbia, 
and by Professor Fife of Wesleyan University. Professor R. H. 
Fife holds the degrees of A.B. and A.M. from the University of Vir- 
ginia and that of Ph.D. from the University of Leipzig. ‘“ Ad- 
vanced grammar and composition” and “The Romantic School in 
Germany ” are the new courses offered by him. 

Department of Indo-Iranian Languages.——During the year the 
Indo-Iranian Club has held its three regular meetings, at which, as 
usual, papers on Oriental subjects were read and discussed. The last 
meeting was also the occasion of a farewell dinner to Professor Jack- 
son before his departure on a second journey to Persia and Central 
Asia, where he will continue his antiquarian researches, visiting, 
among other places, the native cities of Omar Khayyam and Firdausi. 

The department was well represented at the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Oriental Society held at Philadelphia in Easter week. Papers 
were presented by Professor Jackson, Dr. Yohannan, Mr. Moore, 
Mr. Ogden, and Mr. Quackenbos. The activity of the department 
is also to be seen in the number of papers prepared by its students 
and officers for the memorial volume in honor of the distinguished 
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Orientalist Friedrich Spiegel. In this volume, which is soon to be 
published at Bombay, Columbia will be represented by ten contribu- 
tions, the authors of the papers being Professor Jackson, Dr. Yohan- 
nan, Dr. Gray, and Messrs. Dhalla, Frachtenberg, Haas, Hori, Moore, 
Sapir, and Schuyler. 

Professor Jackson has been chosen to deliver the Turnbull lectures 
on Poetry at Johns Hopkins University during the coming year, his 
subject being “ Persian poetry.” Through the kindness of the Parsis 
of Bombay, fourteen valuable Avestan and Pahlavi manuscripts have 
been loaned to Professor Jackson, for the preparation, by Ervad 
Dhalla, a Parsi priest now studying at the University, of an edition 
of the Khordah Avesta. 

Departments of Philosophy and Psychology.—There have been 
several changes in the personnel of the teaching staff during the year. 
Professor Tawney, formerly of Beloit College, who was reappointed 
to offer Professor Fullerton’s courses, resigned on March 1. His 
courses have been distributed as follows: Professor Montague has 
taken the work in the history of modern philosophy, Dr. Felix Arnold 
the course in types of epistemological theory, and Mr. W. F. Cooley 
a section of philosophy A. Mr. Walter B. Pitkin, tutor in philosophy, 
also resigned, on the first of February, to join the editorial staff of 
the New York Tribune, and his work was taken by Dr. Harold Chap- 
man Brown, formerly assistant in philosophy. Dr. Miller has been 
advanced to the rank of professor, Dr. Montague to that of adjunct 
professor, and Dr. Brown to that of tutor. Mr. Max Eastman, a 
graduate of Williams College, was appointed assistant in philosophy 
in place of Dr. Brown. Dr. Henmon left in the middle of the year 
to take the professorship of psychology in the University of Colorado; 
his place here was filled by the appointment of Dr. Wells as lecturer 
in psychology in charge of the experimental course at Barnard. Dr. 
Wells’s place as assistant was in turn filled by the appointment of Mr. 
H. L. Hollingworth, formerly of the University of Nebraska. 

Two new courses will be offered next year, one by Professor Miller 
on “Thomas Aquinas,” and one by Professor Woodbridge and Dr. 
Bush on “ Plato and Aristotle.” 

During the year Professor Woodbridge has given lectures at the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences on the “ History of Greek 
philosophy,” and also, since the death of Professor Garman, to the 
junior and senior classes of Amherst College on Saturday mornings. 
Professor Dewey was lecturing to the graduate students of Johns 
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Hopkins University on “Greek philosophy” during the months of 
November, December and January, and has since completed a series 
of six lectures before the normal department of Pratt Institute upon 
the “ Philosophy of education.” Professor Montague addressed the 
Liberal Culture Club of Brooklyn on “ Science and religion ” on April 
20 and the Columbia Ethical Society on “ Some practical problems in 
ethics ” on March 7. 

At the annual meeting of the American Psychological Association, 
which was held at the University during the holidays, papers were 
presented by Dr. Wells on “A scientific criterion of literary merit ”; 
by Dr. Gordon on “A classification of perceptual processes”; by 
Professor Woodworth on “ Non-sensory components in sense percep- 
tion”; and by Professor Thorndike on “ The mental antecedents of 
voluntary movements.” Among the communications presented to the 
New York Academy of Sciences have been: “ Knowledge and judg- 
ment,” by Professor Dewey; “Imageless thought,” by Professor 
Miller; “ Linguistic ability and intellectual efficiency,” and “On the 
validity of individual judgment as measured by its departure from an 
average,” by Dr. Wells; “ Individual variations in the area of distinct 
vision ” and “ The period of mental reconstruction,” by Mr. Ruediger ; 
“ A method of measuring differences in order, and its use in studying 
correlation,” by Professor Woodworth ; “ Experiments in memory for 
paired association,” by Professor Thorndike; “ Reaction time as af- 
fected by the intensity, area and duration of the stimulus,” by Mr. 
Froeberg ; “ Aésthetics of simple color arrangements,” by Dr. Gordon; 
“ Perceptions, images and illusions,” by Professor Cattell; “ Truth as 
compossibility,” by Professor Montague. Professor Keyser of the 
department of mathematics also presented to the Academy an inter- 
esting address on “Some relations of geometry to psychology and 
philosophy.” 

Courses in the summer session of 1907 are offered by Professors 
Woodbridge, Montague and Woodworth, and by Professor Lindley 
of the University of Indiana. 

The non-resident lecturer in psychology for this year, Professor 
William James, delivered a course of lectures on “ Pragmatism: a 
new name for an old way of thinking,” which was extraordinarily well 
received. The titles of the individual lectures were: “ Philosophy and 
life—The Pragmatic method—Examples of its application to old 
philosophic questions—Pragmatism and commonsense—Pragmatism 
and truth—Pragmatism and Humanism—Pragmatism and religion.” 
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It is expected that the lectures will be printed in book form within a 
few months. 


Department of Semitic Languages.—Professor J. Dyneley Prince 
has been appointed one of the advisory board of editors of The Amer- 
ican Journal of Semitic Languages. ‘The other members of this board 
are Professors George F. Moore of Harvard, Francis Brown of the 
Union Theological Seminary, Paul Haupt of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and C. C. Torrey of Yale. The managing editor is Professor 
Robert F. Harper of Chicago. 


Facu.Lty oF FINE ARTS 


School of Music.—During the year 1906-07, the first in which 
candidates for the degree of bachelor of music have been received, 
there have been three such candidates—an encouraging registration, 
in view of the high standard adopted in formulating the requirements 
for this degree. The general registration in the school of music has 
been similar to that of the preceding year. The University orchestra 
has given two concerts at the University, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Riibner, besides playing outside the University. The Univer- 
sity chorus held its annual concert in March, Professor Riibner direct- 
ing. During the second semester the department of music arranged 
fifteen public concerts, of which eight were organ recitals on the new 
chapel organ, five were concerts of chamber music, and two were 
pianoforte recitals. A concert of original compositions by students 
in the department was given in May. The University Orchestra will 
furnish the music for Commencement. 

Besides giving two pianoforte recitals in Earl Hall, one in Bar- 
nard College, and one in Teachers College, and participating in two 
concerts of chamber music in Earl Hall, Professor Riibner played at 
several recitals and concerts in New York, as well as in nearly a dozen 
neighboring cities. 

Professor McWhood delivered an address before the 1906 meeting 
of the Music Teachers National Association on “ Music in college and 
secondary school.” He spoke also before the Columbia Ethical So- 
ciety on “ The ethics of music.” He has been an officer of the Eastern 
Educational Music Conference; and one of the examiners to prepare, 
for the College Entrance Examination Board, its first examination in 
music. He was in charge of the program of a meeting of the New 
York Round Table, at which “ Music as an educational asset’ was 
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discussed by distinguished speakers. The West End Glee Club has 
given three concerts during the year, and the Symphony Orchestra 
of Vassar College, one concert, under his direction. Because of the 
increasing pressure of his work in New York, he has been compelled 
to withdraw from his position at Vassar College, where he has been 
an instructor for five years. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The final summary of registration figures for the year shows a total 
of 1,137 candidates for diplomas and degrees—742 primarily regis- 
tered in Teachers College, 138 in the summer session, and 257 from 

Siti other parts of the University. In addition there 

are 1,558 non-matriculated extension students tak- 

ing courses at the College; and there are 1,297 pupils in the college 

schools. The grand total of 3,969 persons receiving regular instruc- 

tion at the College marks an increase in attendance of 522 per cent. in 
ten years. 

The one hundred and fifty-two candidates for advanced degrees with 
a major subject in education have chosen minor subjects in seventeen 
other departments of the University, the favorites being English, phi- 
losophy, sociology, and psychology, in the order named. The major 
subjects of students who are taking education as a minor are distrib- 
uted among twelve departments, those having the largest numbers 
being also English, philosophy, and sociology. Education continues 
to be the most popular subject of graduate study in the University, 
the departments most nearly approaching being economics and sociol- 
ogy (114), English (106), and philosophy (56). It continues to be 
second in popularity as a minor subject, being exceeded by economics 
and followed by history, philosophy, and psychology in the same order 
as hitherto. 

Among the professional students there is a notable increase in 
attendance, especially in the departments of domestic science, fine arts 
and German, that much more than makes up for the number of stu- 
dents lost by the withdrawal of the college’s academic classes. Of the 
graduate students two-thirds are men, of the undergraduates three- 
fourths are women. 

Three-fifths of the total number of students came from one hun- 
dred and twenty other universities, colleges and professional schools, 
Smith and Vassar, the University of Michigan and Harvard taking 
the lead. There is an especial increase in the number of college grad- 
uates in the departments of kindergarten, elementary education and 
domestic science. One-third came from one hundred and fifty normal 
and teachers training schools. After the North Atlantic division, the 
middle west is best represented. 

In the last ten years the College has provided instruction for more 
than 25,000 resident and extension students and school pupils. Of 
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these 6,000 have been teachers in the schools of New York or its 
vicinity. 

The trustees of the College received during the month of February 
gifts amounting to one million dollars—the second $250,000 of Mr. 
Rockefeller’s $500,000 for endowment, $300,000 from trustees and 

oifts friends for the same purpose, and $450,000 for 
new buildings. These gifts increase the assets of 
the college to three and one-half millions. Of this, two-thirds is in 
equipment : $500,000 in grounds, the remainder in the cost and equip- 
ment of seven buildings, including $400,000 given for the new school 
of domestic economy. Of the first million of endowment, now com- 
pleted, three-fourths is assigned for general purposes, one-fifth for the 
manual arts, and the remainder for library, kindergarten and scholar- 
ships. The income from the new endowment and from tuition fees 
will leave only $25,000 of the current expense of $400,000 to be pro- 
vided annually by the trustees and their friends, whose past gifts of 
this sort bring up the total expended in the work of the college to 
more than $5,000,000. 

Other money gifts during the year have been $1,000 for special 
scholarships from Mrs. George W. Jenkins, a trustee; the founding 
by the alumnz of Winthrop College at Rock Hill, S. C., of an annual 
scholarship to be held by one of their number; the founding by the 
trustees of Salem College at Winston-Salem, N. C., of a similar schol- 
arship to be held by a member of their teaching staff; and a substan- 
tial addition by the class of 1906 to the College loan fund for needy 
students. 

During the year the tubular brass chimes, the gift of the Kinder- 
garten Association of the College and its friends as a memorial to 
Professor Runyan, were installed near the chapel; and the department 
of fine arts, the Bryson Library, and the educational museum received 
considerable additions to their collections. 

The final touch of completeness has been given to the Frederick 
Ferris Thompson Memorial Physical Education Building by placing 
in the entrance lobby a portrait of Mr. Thompson in marble relief by 
Augustus St. Gaudens, and the redecoration and refurnishing of the 
first-floor corridors in harmony with the material and style of the por- 
traits. Among the new fittings are four relief panels by Domingo 
Mora, illustrating the history of physical education ; an admirable life- 
size Discobolus, after a Roman original; and a pair of carved marble 
Italian garden benches. At the unveiling of the portrait, Dean Rus- 
sell delivered an address on Mr. Thompson and his relation to Teach- 
ers College, as typical of the practical idealism of the modern man 
of affairs with regard to the better education of teachers as a source 
of better teaching and therefore of social betterment. 

Since the gift of $400,000 for a domestic economy building, the 
heads of the departments of biology, domestic art and domestic sci- 
ence, with a special officer appointed for the purpose, have thoroughly 
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canvassed the literature of the subject and have visited and studied 
the equipment for such work, in a score of other institutions. The 
resulting suggestions and the growing needs of the departments have 
been organized, and the plans of the building are being drawn by 
Parish and Schroeder, the architects of the Thompson Building. It 
will stand on I21st Street, the facade, which is illustrated, forming 
the north side of a new quadrangle of which the main building and 
Whittier Hall constitute the east and west sides. The building will 
be entirely occupied by the departments mentioned, and that of hos- 
pital economics. 

An interesting summary of the work of the College from the point 
of view of an outside observer was published in December by the 
Scotch department of education, in the form of a comprehensive study 

of Teachers College, recently made by a member 
The Work in General of its committee for the training of teachers, who 
came to America for the purpose. Descriptions of 
curricula, courses, degrees, diplomas, and university relations, lead up 
to an analysis of the accomplishment, and a series of suggestions for 
similar work for Scotland. Six elements in the work of the College 
are especially commended: the recognition of education as a univer- 
sity faculty, attracting able men to teaching; the establishment of 
higher degrees in education, prolonging and intensifying the study of 
the subject; the admission of subjects like kindergarten and nature 
study to academic standing, developing these subjects and broadening 
the College curriculum; the basing of courses in such special fields 
as domestic science, fine arts and manual training, on a broad general 
knowledge and culture; the system of extension teaching, enabling 
teachers in service to keep in touch with university ideas and meth- 
ods ; and, finally, the personnel of the staff. 

Changes in staff first operative during the year were the coming 
of Professor Henry Johnson from the Charleston, Illinois, State Nor- 
mal School to be head of the department of history; of Dr. David S. 

Snedden from an adjunct professorship in Leland 

Changes of Staff Stanford to be adjunct professor of educational 

administration; of Dr. Kate Gordon from Mt. 

Holyoke College to be instructor in educational psychology; and Miss 

Jean Broadhurst from the Trenton, N. J., State Normal School to be 
instructor in biology and nature study. 

With the coming year Dr. Julius Sachs will devote his entire atten- 
tion to his professorship in secondary education at Teachers College. 
Three years ago he relinquished his active principalship of the boys’ 
preparatory school he founded in 1872. He has now similarly ter- 
minated his connection with his school for girls, founded in 1891. 
Miss M. A. Nutting, principal of the Johns Hopkins Training School 
for Nurses and president of the American Federation of Nurses, who 
has been appointed professor of institutional management, will also 
begin in September to give her full time to Teachers College. Ad- 
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junct professors Bigelow and Sherman have been advanced to pro- 
fessorships of biology and the chemistry of nutrition, respectively. 
Dr. G. D. Strayer has been promoted from instructor to adjunct pro- 
fessor of elementary education. Mr. B. R. Andrews, director of 
neighborhood work at the Speyer School, has been made secretary of 
the departments of domestic art and domestic science, as they will be 
connected in their new building. 

During the present year the new requirement that all students 
preparing to teach in high schools specialize in the teaching of two 
subjects instead of one, has been carried out with success. The same 

is true of the new semi-professional courses, which 

Changes in Courses sum up for the prospective teacher the subject 

matter to be taught, as a preparation for the courses 

in the theory and practice of teaching. The large increase in staff 

in the department of kindergarten and the inauguration of a graduate 

as well as an undergraduate curriculum in that department have been 

more than justified by the increased attendance of students in that 

field. Similar developments in the curricula for teachers of domestic 
science and fine arts promise similar results. 

For the coming year the College offers to professional students 
the possibility of specializing in five new fields, and opens fifteen new 
courses of instruction. The new fields of specialization include the 
supervision of domestic art and domestic science, of fine arts, of music 
and of physical education. For admission they have the requirement 
of special knowledge and successful experience in teaching in the field 
to be supervised. A new major subject is offered in the teaching. of 
nature study and elementary agriculture, the subject matter in agri- 
culture to be given with the cooperation of Cornell University. 
Among the new courses of instruction are the psychology and educa- 
tion of exceptional children, secondary education in Germany, the 
kindergarten and the home, applied bacteriology, and man and his 
geographical environment. In the department of domestic art a new 
course is offered in household art and interior decoration. In the 
department of domestic science there is offered a new course of re- 
search in the teaching of that subject, and a laboratory course in 
metabolism and dietetics, the latter with the cooperation of the depart- 
ment of agriculture at Washington. In the department of fine arts 
new courses are offered in the supervision of fine arts, in design, and 
in interior decoration. A new course in the department of physical 
education will deal with historic forms of dancing. 

In addition to the many courses offered through the department 
ef extension teaching, the College has placed for next year thirty of 
its regular courses at afternoon and Saturday hours convenient to 
teachers in the city and its vicinity. 

The new evening technical courses, which two weeks after their 
announcement had an enrollment of three hundred and fifty students, 
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are one of the first conspicuous results of the experiments of Teachers 
College in the field of school extension. In devel- 
oping the work of the Speyer School to include 
afternoon and evening clubs and classes for mem- 
bers of the families of day pupils, so large a demand for technical 
instruction was found, that these classes were moved to the buildings 
of the College and their administration transferred to the University’s 
board of extension teaching. They are now under the combined direc- 
tion of Professor Rautenstrauch, of the faculty of applied science; 
Professor Sykes, the director of extension teaching; and Mr. B. R. 
Andrews, director of neighborhood work at the Speyer School. 

The Bryson Library now contains 33,000 volumes, 15,000 of which 
deal specifically with the subject of education. During the year it has 
received by gift some five hundred volumes relating to education in 

France, from James D. Phelan of San Francisco; 
The Bryson Library and, from a group of publishers, a collection of 
contemporary text-books dealing with commercial 
history, organization, methods and law. The most notable purchases 
have been of material for the comparative study of education in con- 
tinental Europe. From Holland there are government educational 
reports and collections of school text-books in all elementary subjects ; 
from Switzerland similar collections, both for the federal and cantonal 
educational systems. The material dealing with education in France 
is said to be the most complete anywhere available. The volumes 
from Germany, besides illustrating the Dresden Industrial Art Exhibi- 
tion and the Munich School Exhibition, both of 1906, deal with teach- 
ers’ salaries, school gardens, the teaching of religion in public schools 
and the teaching of secular subjects in Sunday schools. From Den- 
mark there are year books and texts from the University of Copen- 
hagen and reports and texts from public and private high schools. 
Each volume in the Swedish collection has been annotated in English 
by a graduate of the Swedish school system, now a student in Teach- 
ers College. There are also large collections of material from Italy 
and Austria. 

The educational museum has held six special exhibits during the 
year, illustrating the contemporary progress of education in continen- 
tal Europe; the arts and crafts of the Philippines; material used in 

the teaching of history; similar material used in 
The EducationalMuseum the teaching of geography; book typography, 

illustration and binding; and book-plates and lit- 
erature bearing upon them. It has also shown the travelling exhibit 
of the Society for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, and has lent an 
exhibit of photographs of school architecture to the public library of 
Newark, N. J. It has received from the Imperial University at Tokyo 
the gift of an extensive collection of lantern slides illustrating school 
and university education in Japan. And it has made arrangements 
to supply other institutions at cost with duplicates of its unique collec- 
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tion of lantern slides illustrating the history and teaching of mathe- 
matics. 

The College and its schools held in May the usual annual exhibit 
of equipment and work, and the College and the Horace Mann School 
sent a comprehensive exhibit to the Jamestown Exposition. 

The publications of the College are treated in detail in another part 
of this issue of the QuARTERLY. Five numbers of the Teachers Col- 
lege Record, a total of 512 pages; five numbers of the Teachers College 

Pubtications series of Columbia University Contributions to 
Education, 750 pages; and one Educational Re- 
print, 196 pages, have been issued by the publication bureau. Three 
numbers of the Contributions and one reprint are now in press. The 
departments of secondary education, Latin, mathematics, nature-study 
and physical education have also issued publications dealing with their 
fields. Professor Bigelow continues to edit the Nature-Study Review, 
and Professor Dodge the Journal of Geography. ‘The latter will in 
the future be published by the College. 

During the year the College has, as usual, been the meeting place 
of a large number of academic bodies. The chief meetings were those 
of the New York Library Club, the New York State Science Teachers 

Association, the Association of Teachers of His- 

Academic Meetings tory of the Middle States and Maryland, the Asso- 

ciation of Teachers of Mathematics of the Middle 

States and Maryland, the Eastern Art Teachers Association, the East- 

ern Manual Training Association, the Eastern Public Education Asso- 
ciation, and the International Kindergarten Union. 

Officers of the College have participated in many similar meetings 
elsewhere: Dean Russell as president of the Society of College Teach- 
ers of Education, Professor Meylan as president of the American 
Physical Education Association, Professor Richards as secretary of 
the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education, Pro- 
fessor Thorndike as secretary of the American Society of Naturalists, 
Professor Smith as librarian of the American Mathematical Society, 
Professor Johnson as secretary of the Association of Teachers of 
History of the Middle States and Maryland and member of the Illinois 
State Historical Commission, Professor Woodhull as president of the 
New York State Science Teachers Association, Professor Dutton as 
chairman of the executive committee of the National Arbitration and 
Peace Conference and of the American Social Science Association, 
Professor Munroe as secretary of the latter, Professor Woolman as 
director of the Manhattan Trade School for Girls, and Professor 
Kinne as chairman of the teaching section of the Lake Placid Confer- 
ence on Home Economics. 

Among the students, work and recreation have been combined in 
many meetings of the Graduate, the Secondary Teachers, the Home 
Economics, and the Arts and Crafts Clubs, and in a series of excur- 
sions for the purpose of studying the bearings of settlement work in 
New York upon educational problems. 
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At the last commencement there were granted to candidates from 
Teachers College five degrees of Ph.D., forty-six of A.M., one hun- 
dred and seven of B.S., one hundred oem ay and twenty special 

diplomas. The numbers for this year promise to 

aa be slightly larger in each group. Of ea grad- 

uates three hundred and seventy-three received appointments through 

the College: forty-one in universities and colleges, twenty in normal, 

one hundred and fifty-two in high, and seventy in elementary schools. 

Last year the appointment committee received more than fourteen 
hundred requests for teachers. 

Graduates and former students are now settled in forty-one States 
and territories. One-third are school superintendents, principals, or 
supervisors, or instructors in three hundred universities, colleges, nor- 

mal or training schools. At least three are presi- 
Alumni Statistics dents, and three deans of colleges. More than 
twenty are professors in universities, and as many 
in colleges. At the new College for Teachers, at the University of 
Cincinnati, the dean and two other professors and four other members 
of the staff are graduates of Teachers College. Among foreign ap- 
pointments are the presidency of a missionary college in India, an 
inspectorship in Burmah, the principalship of the new provincial 
higher normal school in Canton, China, and professorships in teachers’ 
training schools in Japan, Brazil, Mexico, Porto Rico, the Philippines, 
and New Zealand. Twenty graduates of the department of kinder- 
garten training are kindergarten supervisors or instructors in colleges 
or normal school departments of education. From the department of 
fine arts fifty graduates are now teaching in seventeen States and 
territories. Six are in colleges, eight in normal schools, and fourteen 
are public school supervisors. 

The College’s endeavor to apply modern educational principles and 
practice to the field of religious instruction has been met by a demand 
from many quarters for teachers capable of giving such instruction. 
One church in the city has installed an entire corps of paid Sunday- 
school teachers trained at Teachers College, and a number of other 
churches have appointed one or more. A number of applications have 
now been received for teachers to give their whole time as superin- 
tendents of the educational and allied work of large churches. It is 
likely that the College will expand its work in this direction, in order 
to meet such an obvious public need. 


The department has gathered under the direction of Professor 
Monroe what is considered the largest collection in existence of mate- 
rial illustrating this field. Photographs of mural paintings, inscrip- 

tions and ornaments show the daily life of Greek 
History and Philosophy schools, pupils and teachers. For Roman educa- 
tion there is similar material, along with reproduc- 
tions of many illuminating “ graffitti” or casual scribblings on house 
and street walls, and a large number of illustrations of paintings and 
implements found at Pompeii. For the medieval and Renaissance 
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periods, illuminated manuscripts, the seals of educational institutions, 
and schoolmasters signs, one of them painted by Albrecht Diirer, fur- 
nish a wealth of material. Illustrations from early text-books and 
other pictures carry the collection through the period of grammar, 
academy, charity and infant schools in America, down to the present 
day. The College is planning arrangements to make, by means of 
lantern slides, nearly a thousand of these illustrations available for 
other institutions. 

The historic research work of the department during the year has 
been directed toward the origin of the public school system in the 
United States. In the philosophy of education researches have been 
carried on in the concepts of education of Rousseau, Bentham and 
Kant; in educational implications of the theory of knowledge; and 
in attempting a synthesis of the educational ideas of Herbart and 
Froebel. 

Professor Monroe has devoted a portion of his time during the 
year to the organization and direction of the new department of edu- 
cation at Yale. He will spend the first half of the coming year in 
Germany. 

Investigations are being carried on in the department by Professor 
Thorndike, concerning the scope of memory for simple associated 
pairs and the influence of training upon such memory; concerning the 

iteiiiieat interrelations of different forms of memory; con- 

Paychology cerning the influence of vividness and fidelity of 
imagery upon efficiency in thinking; and concern- 
ing the rate of elimination of pupils from public schools. Dr. Nors- 
worthy has been carrying on work in individual psychology in the 
form of records of mental tests given Barnard College freshmen 
and to the same individuals four years later. This work is in con- 
tinuation of that done by Professors Cattell and Farrand and Dr. 
Wissler with Columbia students. Dr. Norsworthy is also investigat- 
ing the intellectual capacities of morally deficient children, and is mak- 
ing a study of the accuracy of judgments of character and their 
amenability to exact statistical treatment. Dr. Gordon is continuing 
her investigations in the psychology of esthetics. She recently ad- 
dressed the Chicago meeting of the Collegiate Alumnz Association. 
Researches in correlation, in the statistical study of text-books, and in 
the critical examination of various tests of mental faculties are being 
made by advanced students in the department. 

In connection with the course in child study, arrangements have 
this year been made for class observation not only of the regular school 
activities of the Horace Mann and Speyer schools, but also in city 
institutions for the blind and the deaf, in certain grades of the New 
York City public schools, in classes for defectives and backward chil- 
dren and for children unacquainted with the English language, and 
in the Reform School on Randall’s Island. 

At the Christmas meeting of the American Association for the 
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Advancement of Science, Professor Thorndike was elected as a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the new section of education. 

A large room has been set apart and furnished as a departmental 
seminar. The results of two studies of reform schools and of the 
public schools and juvenile delinquents, by Professor Snedden, have 

been published in the Teachers College series of 

a, the Columbia University Contributions to Educa- 

tion and in the Educational Review, respectively. 
Professor Snedden will continue this summer his European investiga- 
tions, begun last year, of current problems in school administration. 
Professor Dutton’s volume on “ Social phases of education ” has been 
translated into Japanese. 

The number of students in the department of secondary education 
has necessitated an enlargement and reorganization of its work, under 
the direction of Professor Sachs. Five courses in this special field 

are announced for the coming year; two dealing 

Secondary Education with the general constitution of the secondary 

school curriculum and its adjustment to the special 
problems of such schools in America; and one on the nature and 
development of German secondary schools and their suggestiveness 
for our own. A research course for advanced students will investi- 
gate such subjects as the relation between ancient history and Latin 
and Greek classics; the modern languages as substitutes for the an- 
cient; the respective values of descriptive and of observational meth- 
ods ; the question of individual instruction and of home work; and the 
place of vocational studies and of moral instruction. There will also 
be a seminar for candidates for the doctor’s diploma and degree. 

The department has issued for free distribution as a plea for the 
careful use of educational statistics, a study by Professor E. L. Thorn- 
dike, of the latest report of the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, showing that the variability in the size and staff of high schools 
is a much more important element in the discussion of secondary 
school problems than has been generally recognized. The typical 
secondary school curriculum, for example, is quite impossible for the 
majority of the high schools of the country, since these have only one 
or two teachers. 

In the several courses considerable attention has been given to the 
equipment that is desirable for instruction in various secondary 
branches, especially the pictorial matter and charts that bear on his- 
tory and that could be made available in ancient and modern language 
teaching. As a basis of comparison in modern language study, there 
have been procured for the reference library of the department a 
number of series of readers that represent the latest German methods. 

An interesting feature of the work has been the large number of 
inquiries addressed to the department from various parts of the coun- 
try on problems of the school program. 

Within the year there has been effected an organization of all the 
students in secondary education into a club, whose influence is to be 
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social as well as intellectual. Several meetings have been held, with 
two addresses by J. G. Croswell of the Brearley School, and Presi- 
dent Taylor of Vassar. 

Among recent students in the department whose influence on edu- 
cational questions has become conspicuous may be mentioned Pro- 
fessors Cubberley and Suzzallo, of Leland Stanford University; Pro- 
fessor Merriam, of the University of Missouri; Professor Farrington, 
of the University of California; and Principal J. H. Denbigh, of the 
Morris High School, New York. 

There is now in preparation for high school teachers in New York 
and vicinity, an announcement of the types of the work carried on 
in the department. To this there is appended a reprint of a study by 
Professor E. L. Thorndike on “ A neglected phase of the public high 
school.” 

Professor Sachs elaborated at the Christmas meeting of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, the scheme of history teaching for the 
elementary schools proposed by that body’s national committee of 
eight, of which he is a member. Professor Sachs also spoke before 
the Brown University Teachers’ Association on “ The departmental 
organization of the high school.” 

The department has collected and classified the recent announce- 
ments and reports of a large number of normal schools, teachers train- 
ing schools and city school systems as a basis for a comparative study 

of similar work in Europe to be begun the coming 
Elementary Education summer in Germany and in France, by Professor 

Strayer. Investigations have been carried on un- 
der Professor McMurry of methods of study for children and of the 
teaching of arithmetic in the upper grammar grades.—A number of 
students. in the department have organized an Elementary Education 
Club, for the discussion of problems in the field. 

Special investigations have been recently carried on in the depart- 
ment on “ Dynamic factors in kindergarten education,” and “A study 
of the original kindergartens.”—Miss Patty S. Hill, instructor in 

ate kindergarten, has lectured at Hartford and New 

Haven, Conn.; Springfield, Mass.; Newark, N. J.; 
Toledo, Ohio; Detroit, Grand Rapids and Kalamazoo, Mich.; and 
Chicago. 

During the past year the department has added to its staff two 
former students, Miss Jean Broadhurst, instructor in biology and 
nature-study in the New Jersey State Normal School, and Miss Caro- 
line Stackpole, assistant in biology and nature- 
study at the Plattsburg State Normal School. 
Miss Anderson, a graduate student in the New York Botanical Gar- 
den and in this department, has been appointed instructor in biology 
and supervisor of nature-study in the Horace Mann School, and critic 
teacher in connection with the courses in the theory and practice of 
teaching biology and nature-study. 


Biology 
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The most important items of equipment added this year are many 
specimens of common birds and insects for nature-study work; ap- 
paratus for plant and animal physiology; a complete set of sections 
of American woods; and apparatus for projecting opaque objects and 
microscopic objects. The departmental card-index to selected litera- 
ture relating to biology and nature-study is being brought down to 
date by Mrs. Ada Watterson Yerkes, formerly instructor in biology; 
and will soon be published in book form. Thereafter supplements 
will be distributed regularly to former students of the department and 
to others who apply for them. Professor Bigelow, as chairman of 
the American Society of Zoologists, has been appointed to join with a 
committee of the Botanical Society of America in considering a col- 
lege entrance option in a combined year course in botany and zoology 
for high schools. Miss Broadhurst has been investigating problems 
concerning the classification of a group of American ferns. Miss 
Stackpole is making a survey of the teaching of biology and nature- 
study in the leading normal schools and planning new courses of study 
with reference to the preparation needed by teachers in public schools. 
Miss Anderson is making a comparative study of American and Japa- 
nese ferns with the hope of finding some suggestion of a common 
origin, and also studying some problems of the educational organiza- 
tion as distinguished from the scientific organization of nature-study. 
Miss Anderson read before the convention of the New York Botanical 
Garden a paper on “ Nature-study as an education.” At the annual 
meeting of the New York State Science Teachers’ Association, Pro- 
fessor Bigelow read a paper on “ The established principles of nature- 
study.” : 

Several changes in courses have been announced for next year. 
Most important is the change of the education course in nature-study 
so that it will be open to both seniors and graduates. By combining 
this with the practicum in this department, it is possible to make a 
major for the master’s degree in the advanced educational problems 
of nature-study. Other additions are the announcement of a major 
in nature-study and agriculture, including at least twelve points in 
agriculture taken at Cornell University or at other approved colleges ; 
and a course on bacteria, yeasts, and moulds, considered with direct 
reference to problems of home economics. 

Plans for new biological laboratories in the building to be erected 
next year are being completed. There will be well equipped labora- 
tories for general work in biology and physiology, and on the top floor 
a large greenhouse with a nature-study laboratory adjoining. A 
course in horticulture as a preparation for school-garden teaching has 
been planned and will probably be offered as soon as this new equip- 
ment is ready for use. 

At the beginning of the year the department was moved from the 
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fourth floor of the main building to enlarged quarters on the third 
floor of the Macy building. The need of a new building has, how- 
etinaine nit ever, been greatly felt, the museum having so out- 
grown its space that much of its material cannot 
be displayed. The collections of pictures and general literature belong- 
ing to the department have been greatly increased and have proved 
of value not only to the College, but also to many other persons who 
are working in this field. A number of costumes and shoes of historic 
interest have been presented to the departmental museum by Mrs. 
Alice Brown of Princeton, N. J. 

The number of students registered for regular domestic art work 
has so greatly increased, that an enlargement of the departmental staff 
had to be made in the middle of the year. Students in advanced 
classes have had the advantage of doing some work at the Manhattan 
Trade School, of which Professor Woolman is director. During the 
year Professor Woolman has given more than a score of addresses on 
domestic art work in colleges and on industries for women, chiefly in 
New York, Boston and Chicago, and during an extended visit to the 
various western institutions that conduct work in the field. Mr. La 
Monte Warner, instructor in design and household art, formerly with 
the Craftsman, will spend the summer investigating the progress in 
his field in France and Belgium. Miss Kari Butveit of Stockholm, 
Sweden, has been conducting a course in weaving. 

The course in dietaries will be extended next year to include a 
study of school luncheons, institutional and hospital dietaries. Two 
graduate courses have been added, one in nutrition and metabolism, 

Domestic Science  CONducted by Professor Sherman; and a course 

that will deal with the investigation of problems 
in the teaching of domestic science. 

Two members of the staff have been engaged in investigations of 
laundry conditions in New York City. One of the graduate students, 
in cooperation with the United States department of agriculture, is 
engaged in an investigation into the courses of study in home econom- 
ics in those institutions throughout the country that train teachers of 
this subject. A member of the staff is also engaged in a special study 
of domestic science equipment. The director of the department has 
delivered a series of addresses and investigated the teaching of home 
economics in several southern colleges. The department prepared 
exhibits for an Industrial Exhibit in Boston, in April, and also for 
the Jamestown Exposition. 

Professor Vulté was a delegate to the New York City Milk Con- 
ference, and is a member of the committee on milk supply of the Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of the Poor, and Commissioner 
of Sewers for New Rochelle, N. Y. Professor Kinne has lectured on 
the “ Twentieth century housekeeper,” before the Brooklyn Academy 
of Arts and Sciences. Professor Vulté has lectured before the New 
Rochelle Medical Society on “ Milk supply of cities.” Miss Barrows 
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has given courses of demonstration lectures at Simmons College, and 
Wells Memorial Institute in Boston; at the College of Agriculture, at 
Ithaca, N. Y.; and before Women’s Clubs in Haverhill, Roxbury, 
Stoneham, Walpole, Kingston, South Weymouth, Mass.; St. Johns- 
bury, Vt.; Tilton, N. H.; and Hartford, Conn. In the winter course 
in home economics, at the college of agriculture, at Ithaca, Miss Col- 
well also gave lectures on practical physiology, personal hygiene, sani- 
tation, and food nomenclature; Miss Day lectured on “ The scientific 
side of laundry work,” and “ Household bacteriology ” ; and Miss Rose 
gave lectures on foods and cookery. 

A travelling fellowship has been assigned to Miss Mary D. Swartz, 
who will pursue investigations in physiological chemistry under Pro- 
fessor Chittenden and Dr. Mendel in the Sheffield Scientific School, 
Yale University. 

A new course during the year has treated the material suitable 
for presentation in secondary schools as it illustrates typical forms of 
literature—Recent investigations in the department have resulted in 

Ea the publication by students of papers on the place 

glish ° ° : 

of grammar in the various portions of the school 

curriculum. An elaborate annotated bibliography of literature for 

children is also being prepared.—Professor Baker has lectured many 

times during the year in New York and vicinity on the teaching of 

English. He will visit a number of summer schools for the same 
purpose. 

The new clay modeling studio has had arranged upon its walls 
a collection of architectural casts and sculpture. The department has 
acquired some of the pieces of brass and copper from the A. W. Drake 

Stes Aste collection. It has also received recently a collec- 
tion of original Japanese designs for silk and wall- 
paper. A cast of an acanthus leaf from the capital of one of the 
columns in the Piazzetta, Venice, has been made and colored like the 
original for the department by special permission of Queen Margher- 
ita. The collection of textiles recently presented to the department 
by Dr. Ross of Harvard is being classified and dated by the curator of 
textiles of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. It contains material 
paralleled only by that at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts and at the 
South Kensington Museum in London. A complete card catalogue 
of all casts, textiles and museum material belonging to the department 
is being prepared. 

The department is preparing for the International Congress of 
Art Teachers in London in the summer of 1908, an exhibition of the 
fine arts work of the College and the Horace Mann and Speyer School 
classes. 

Two new courses have been established during the present year— 
Advanced design and interior decoration under Mr. La Mont Warner, 
and Design in construction and decoration under Mr. Edward 
Thatcher. 
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Professor Dow has been elected first vice-president of the National 
League of Handicraft Societies, and reelected to the executive board 
of the Council of Supervisors of the Manual Arts. During the year 
he gave a series of lectures in the University’s free public courses, 
and an address at Wellesley College upon “ Painters of the early 
Renaissance.” His summer school will be closed during the coming 
summer in order that he may devote his entire time to painting. Mr. 
Charles F. Marple of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts has 
entered the department as instructor in drawing and painting. Miss 
Grace A. Cornell has taken a year’s leave of absence for study and 
travel in Europe. 

The department is offering a new course dealing with the subject 
of phonetics in its general aspects as well as in its particular applica- 
tions to Germans; and a semi-professional course on the texts, the 

iii accidence and the syntax suitable for teaching in 
secondary schools. Professor Bagster-Collins has 
read papers on “An experiment in first year German,” before the 
modern language section of the New York City High School Teach- 
ers’ Association, and before the Verein deutscher Lehrer von New 
York und Umgegend on “ Mindliche und schriftliche Ubungen im 
neusprachlichen Unterricht.” He will, as for a number of years past, 
spend the coming summer in Germany. 

With the coming of Professor Johnson at the beginning of the 
year, the department resumed the full activity that it was obliged to 
limit during the illness of Professor Castle. Four courses have been 

History given during the year—on the theory and practice 

of teaching history in elementary, in high, and in 

normal schools; and on typical problems in American history. Next 

year courses will be given in the teaching of high school history, in 

the investigation of special problems in such teaching, and on the 
literature of American history. 

As the result of investigations extending over two years, of the 
vocabulary required for the easy reading of secondary school Latin, 
a list of two thousand words occurring five or more times in the usual 

secondary school texts has been compiled. On the 

Latin and Greek presentation of the result before the Latin division 

of the New York High School Teachers Associa- 
tion, that body recommended to the College Entrance Examination 
Board the giving in examinations for sight reading only such texts 
as could be translated by means of such a vocabulary. The recom- 
mendation by Professor Lodge to the Middle States and Maryland 
Classical Association and through the press, of familiarity with this 
list as the best means of attaining an ability to read easy Latin at 
sight, has drawn expressions of interest from many parts of the United 
States and Europe. The list, together with suggestions for its use, is 
being printed by the department for free distribution, and Professor 
Lodge has completed for publication, by the College, an exhaustive 
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annotated vocabulary not only of these two thousand, but of all the 
words used in secondary school Latin texts. 

The equipment for the use of graduate students has been greatly 
increased by purchases made by Professor Smith during his last sum- 
mer’s work in Europe. Several hundred volumes have been added 
to his library, which is open daily to students, and 
which now numbers several thousand bound works, 
besides containing a very extensive collection of pamphlets bearing 
upon the teaching and history of mathematics. A considerable num- 
ber of mathematical instruments of the Renaissance period have re- 
cently been purchased and are available for study. The equipment of 
the department has recently been the subject of interesting commenda- 
tion in the columns of Science, L’ Enseignement Mathématique, and 
Bibliotheca Mathematica. A third portfolio of representations of its 
portraits of mathematicians has recently been published; and the 
department has arranged with the educational museum to duplicate 
the most important of its stereopticon slides illustrating the historical 
development of mathematics, and some two hundred are now offered 
for sale at the cost of reproduction. As a result there have been a 
number of orders from universities and normal schools, so that this 
valuable material will soon be available for use in various parts of 
the country. Professor Smith will use his sabbatical year, beginning 
July 1, in visiting the historical centers of mathematical activity in 
India, Egypt, Greece, and Italy, and in investigating the teaching of 
mathematics in Japan and one or two other countries in which there 
is noteworthy progress at the present time. He expects to secure 
further valuable material for the mathematical museum and library, 
which he is placing at the disposal of his students. He will read a 
paper at the International Congress of Mathematicians in Rome in 
1908. 
The Association of Teachers of Mathematics in the Middle States 
and Maryland, founded four years ago at Teachers College, held its 
semi-annual meeting here on April 6, 1907, the department being 
represented by two papers on the program. Professor Smith deliv- 
ered an address at the establishing of the Rochester section of this 
Association in February. 

Recent studies published by students of the department have in- 
cluded “ The educational significance of sixteenth century arithmetic,” 
by Dr. L. L. Jackson; and “ The development of algebraic symbolism 
from Paciulo to Newton,” by Miss S. R. Benedict—Of the recent 
students, seven have received college appointments, and one has taken 
charge of the educational department of one of the large publishing 
houses. 

During the past year a number of new practice pianos have been 
added to the equipment; and new sets of the vocal scores of Wagner 

Music and other standard operas and a set of Beethoven’s 
symphonies in score have been added to the library. 


Mathematics 
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The department, under the direction of Professor Farnsworth, has 
published a collection of songs, which in the judgment of musicians 
and singers are most suitable for schools. One-half of the number, 
which is limited to one hundred in order that each piece may become 
familiar, are famous hymns and sacred songs; the remainder are na- 
tional anthems ; American, English, Welsh, Scotch, Irish, German and 
French folk tunes; and about one dozen college songs. The music is 
presented so as to encourage a hearty and united rendering of words 
and melody, rather than attempts at part singing, which are seldom 
effective and sometimes dangerous with youthful voices. New ac- 
companiments have therefore been arranged for many of the pieces 
by well-known composers. 

The department cooperated with that of physical education in a 
special course illustrating the historical relations of dancing to musical 
forms, particularly those included in this year’s series of symphony 
concerts for young people. The waltz, choral dances, old French 
dances like the minuet, old English dances like the Sir Roger de 
Coverley, and the various forms of the processional were emphasized. 

Through the extension department Mr. Calvin B. Cady, of Boston, 
formerly of Ann Arbor, has offered courses in piano harmony, and 
Miss Mari R. Hofer courses on Folk and national songs and Songs 
for school use. 

A series of public recitals has been given at the College by Miss 
Zerbe on Mendelssohn, Schumann and on recent composers, accom- 
panied by lectures by Professor Farnsworth on Wagner, and Pro- 
fessor Ruibner on Schumann. A festival of historic Christmas music 
was given at the College; and a spring festival presentation of the 
folkstory of “ The sleeping beauty,” illustrating the work done in 
school music classes, was given at the Speyer School. 

Professor Farnsworth has lectured on “ Music as taught at Teach- 
ers College,” before the Institute of Musical Art, and on “ The teach- 
ing of sight singing,” before the music supervisors of New York. 
Miss Hofer has given several series of the New York City free lec- 
tures to the people, and has also lectured during the year before the 
Florida State Teachers Association, before various public school and 
kindergarten associations in Denver, Pueblo, Greeley, Colorado 
Springs, and Omaha; and in Chicago. She will lecture before the 
summer school of the south and at the American Playground Asso- 
ciation’s meeting in Chicago. 

A special laboratory has been equipped for instruction in the 
physiology of muscular exercise, and a course on this subject is offered. 
‘The department has issued for free distribution a description of the 

aim and scope of its work, to which is appended 

Physical Education an abstract of a lecture before the department by 
Dr. Abraham Jacobi on “ The prevention of tuber- 

culosis in school children.” It has also held a number of public meet- 


ings in the interest of its propaganda for a proper physical basis for 
the school program. 
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Professor Meylan is carrying on investigations on the effects of 
muscular exercise on the heart, and on the significance of the time of 
appearance of the wisdom teeth as an epoch in development. In 
December he presented a paper on “ The assigning of marks in phys- 
iral education” before the Society of College Gymnasium Directors. 
In March he was elected president of the American Physical Educa- 
tion Association and member of its committee on organization of the 
American School Hygiene Society. 


THE COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 


As a result of recent legislation establishing standards of purity 
for foods and drugs, there has already arisen a keen and extensive 
demand for the services of competent chemical and microscopical 
analysts, services for which the ordinary graduate in pharmacy is not 
qualified. It has recently been declared by the chief chemist of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture that the present demand for such 
analysts is ten times as great as the supply. This demand is certain 
to increase rapidly, as similar legislation is enacted by the several 
States and larger cities. Not only will men be required to fill regular 
positions as analysts, but work will be demanded in many pharmacies. 

The regular graduate course of the College of Pharmacy leading 
to the degree of doctor of pharmacy, was devised, and is admirably 
adapted to afford a preparation for work of this kind, but this course 
is now open only to those who possessed a high school education or 
its equivalent at the time of beginning their undergraduate pharmacy 
course, which course must have comprised two full academic years, 
from October to June. Although the percentage of such graduates 
is steadily increasing, their present number is relatively small, and 
a course of instruction, to extend from September 30 to June 1, 
open to graduates of this College or of other colleges, who have re- 
ceived a suitable preparation for the responsible work demanded in 
the proposed course, has therefore been arranged. The instruction, 
in most of its features, will be identical with that of the regular grad- 
uate course. Successful candidates will be awarded a certificate of 
proficiency as food and drug analyst. 

The certificate will be awarded only to those who clearly demon- 
strate that their subsequent work will reflect credit upon the instruc- 
tion and the certificate. The work, of a most practical character, 
will be exacting, and will require that the student have clearly in mind 
the information gained during his undergraduate course, especially 
in chemistry and microscopy. Those not so qualified, while they may 
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succeed in gaining admission to the class, cannot reasonably expect 
to succeed in their work. 

Believing that many graduates, especially those from other schools, 
will feel it necessary to refresh their memories by reviewing the work 
of their undergraduate course, a summer preparatory course, extend- 
ing from June 8 to September 15, with an intermission of one week 
during the middle of the term, has been provided. This preparatory 
course may also be utilized by graduates desiring to enter the graduate 
class for the degree of doctor of pharmacy, but who are debarred 
therefrom by the fact that their undergraduate course consisted of 
two “short” years (but of not less than 25 weeks each), provided 
that they had the necessary high school qualification at the time of 
their matriculation. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 


The following resolutions were sent in behalf of the University 
to the Engineers’ Club on occasion of the dedication of their new 
club house: 


Columbia University tenders warmest congratulations to the 
Engineers of America upon the occasion of the dedication of their 
new home and pledges her cooperation in the great work of main- 
taining and increasing the dignity and usefulness of that profession 
in which the genius of the American people is perhaps most typically 
exemplified. 

NicHoLtas Murray BUvuTLER, 
President 
* * * 


The two fountains in South Court, which were included in the 
original plans of Messrs. McKim, Mead and White ten years ago, 
but for which no funds had been forthcoming, are at last in their 
place. The fountains, which are of Stony Creek granite, are the 
gift of anonymous friends of the University, and were designed after 
the fountain in front of St. Peter’s at Rome. The two bronze 
torchéres presented to the University some time ago were recently 
placed in position on the two buttresses at the sides of the Library steps. 
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UNIVERSITY 


THe TRUSTEES 


March meeting.—It was _ resolved, 
that a committee of five, including the 
President and the chairman of the 
board, be appointed to consider and 
report on a plan for giving to the 
Associated Alumni of Columbia a di- 
rect and responsible representation in 
the board of trustees; and also as to 
the expediency of such action. The 
Chairman appointed as such Commit- 
tee Mr. Carpentier, Mr. Bangs and Dr. 
Cheesman, to serve with the President 
and chairman. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
voted: To the class of 1882, Science, 
for a pair of bronze torchéres to be 
placed in front of the School of Mines 
Building. 

To Dr. William J. Gies, professor of 
biological chemistry, for his library of 
works on biological chemistry and 
kindred subjects. 

To the anonymous donor of the sum 
of $30,000 to be expended at the dis- 
cretion of the President in meeting the 
needs of the University. 

To the anonymous donor of $400 
given through the professor of psy- 
chology. 

To James Speyer, and John Dynely 
Prince, of the class of ’88, for gifts 
toward the annual subscription made 
on behalf of Columbia University to 
the American School of Archzxology 
in Palestine. 

To Mrs. Henrietta Bruhl for her gift 
to the Library of the University of a 
complete file of the New York Times, 
bound, from 1854 to 1904. 

The resignation of Mr. Cutting, as 
a member of the committee on educa- 
tion, was accepted with regret and the 
Rev. Dr. Vincent was elected to fill 
the vacancy. 

The report of the Sloane Maternity 
Hospital for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1906, was presented, showing 
a total of 1,648 patients treated; a bal- 
ance from the previous year of $2,- 
183.36; receipts, $50,700.53; expendi- 
tures, $50,958.95; balance in hand, 


014.94. 
The following sums were appro- 
priated for the maintenance and opera- 


LEGISLATION 


tion of the corporation for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1908, as follows: 


For educational adminis- 
tration and instruction, 
buildings and grounds, 
the library, and business 
administration 

For annuities 

For taxes and 
charges, exclusive of in- 
terest, upon the Wil- 
liamsbridge and Loubat 
properties 

For interest on the debt. 


$1,231,035.73 


112,930.00 
Making in all a total of.. $1,482, 775-73 


It was resolved, that the sum so ap- 
propriated be paid (1) out of the in- 
come and accumulation of invested 
funds applicable to such expenditures; 
(2) out of gifts for any of the pur- 
poses mentioned in the schedules; (3) 
out of the general income of the cor- 
poration; (4) out of special sources of 
income mentioned in the schedules; 
(5) out of interest receivable; (6) 
out of any funds that may be contrib- 
uted for the purpose of guaranteeing 
or making good deficiencies; (7) out 
of moneys paid by Barnard College and 
Teachers College; (8) if necessary, 
by borrowing. 

Frederick Remsen Hutton was ap- 
pointed emeritus professor of mechan- 
ical engineering from July 1, 1907, 
during the pleasure of the Trustees. 

The following promotions were 
made: Earl B. Lovell, CE. now 
adjunct professor of civil engineering, 
to be professor of civil engineering; 
William Campbell, Ph.D., Sc.D., now 
instructor in metallurgy, to be adjunct 
professor of metallography, and as- 
signed to a seat in the faculty of ap- 
plied science; George Philip Krapp, 

D., now instructor in English, to 
be adjunct professor of English, and 
assigned to a seat in the faculty of 
philosophy; William W. Lawrence, 

.D., now instructor in English to be 
adjunct professor of English, and as- 
signed to a seat in the faculty of phi- 
losophy; Arthur F. J. Remy, Ph.D., 
now instructor in the Germanic lan- 
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guages and literatures, to be adjunct 
professor of Germanic philology, and 
assigned to a seat in the faculty of 
philosophy ; Daniel Jordan, B.S., Pd.B., 
now instructor in the Romance lan- 
guages and literatures, to be adjunct 
professor of the Romance languages 
and literatures, and assigned to a seat 
in the faculty of Columbia College; 
J. Howard McGregor, Ph.D., now in- 
structor of zoology in Barnard College, 
to be adjunct professor of zoology, and 
assigned to a seat in the faculty of 
Columbia College. 

The following appointments were 
made from February 15 to June 30, 
1907: Malcolm Goodridge, M.D., as- 
sistant in diseases of children; Walter 
S. Reynolds, M.D., instructor in genito- 
urinary diseases, vice James R. Whit- 
ing, M.D., resigned. 

The following appointments for the 
summer session in medicine were con- 
firmed: Applied therapeutics: Henry 
S. Patterson, M.D.; clinical pathology: 
D. Stuart Dodge Jessup, M.D., Peter 
Irving, M.D.; dermatology: Charles 
Townshend Dade, M.D., John H. P. 
Hodgson, M.D.; genito-urinary dis- 
eases: Walter S. Reynolds, M.D.; 
gynecology: William P. Healy, M.D., 
Frank R. Oastler, M.D., Charles I. 
Proben, M.D., George H. Ryder, 
M.D.; laryngology: Richard Frothing- 
ham, M.D., Samuel W. Thurber, M.D.; 
medical diagnosis: William K. Draper, 
M.D., Charles S. Fischer, M.D.; 
neurology: Edward L. Hunt, M.D.; 
obstetrics: George H. McFarland, 
M.D.; ophthalmology: Ward A. Hold- 
en, M.D., Henry H. Tyson, M.D.; 
orthopedic surgery: Charles H. Jaeger, 
M.D.; otology: Robert Lewis, Jr., 
M.D., Franklin M. Stephens, M.D.; 
physical diagnosis: Edmund L. Dow, 
M.D.; physiology: Haven Emerson, 
M.D.; surgery: James C. Ayer, M.D., 
William Darrach, M.D., Forbes 
Hawkes, M.D., Lucius W. Hotchkiss, 
M.D., J. W. Draper Maury, M.D., 
Clarence A. McWilliams, M.D., Percy 
en M.D., John B. Walker, 


April meeting—The Clerk an- 
nounced the death of Dr. George G. 
Wheelock, a member of the board of 
trustees, on Friday, March 22, 1907. 

The President announced the death 
of Professor John Krom Rees, E.M., 


in eerie ae eee 


Ph.D., emeritus professor of astron- 
omy, on March 9, 1907. 

It was resolved, that the trustees 
learn with great satisfaction of the be- 
quest of Francis P. Furnald of the 
sum of $300,000, to build and endow a 
dormitory as a memorial to Royal 
Blackler Furnald of the class of 1901, 
to be known as “ Furnald Hall” and 
that the Clerk be requested to express 
to Mrs. Furnald their appreciation of 
this munificent benefaction. 

The thanks of the trustees were also 
tendered to the members of the divi- 
sion of classical philology, who have 
contributed the sum of $65, to be added 
to the Earle Memorial Fund for estab- 
lishing the Earle Prize in Classics; to 
William A. Spencer, for his gift to the 
department of physics, through his 
nephew, Lorillard Spencer, Jr., of the 
class of 1907, of a valuable set of 
standard tuning forks and other appa- 
ratus for research in the physics of 
sound; and to H. W. Carpentier, of 
the class of 1848, for his gift of $100, 
to meet the cost of the necessary print- 
ing in connection with the work of the 
special committee on alumni repre- 
sentation in the board of trustees. 

Porter F. Chambers, M.D., a grad- 
uate of the Bellevue Hospital Medical 
College in 1876, was appointed clinical 
professor of gynecology, and Simon 
Baruch, M.D., professor of hydro- 
therapy. 

The following new appointments 
and promotions were made upon the 
nomination of Barnard College; Tracy 
E. Hazen, Ph.D., instructor in botany; 
Marion E. Latham, A.M., tutor in 
botany; Grace P. Reynolds, A.M., as- 
sistant in chemistry; Grace A. Hub- 
bard, A.M., adjunct professor of Eng- 
lish; Mabel F. Weeks, A.B., adjunct- 
professor of English; Allen W. Porter- 
field, A.M., tutor in Germanic lan- 
guages and literatures; William P. 
Montague, Ph.D., adjunct professor of 
philosophy; Harold C. Brown, Ph.D., 
tutor in philosophy; F. Lyman Wells, 
Ph.D., lecturer in philosophy; Samuel 
R. Williams, Ph.D., tutor in physics; 
Raymond C. Osburn, Ph.D., instructor 
in zoology; Pauline H. Dederer, A.B., 
tutor in zoology. 

William P. Montague, Ph.D., ad- 
junct professor of philosophy, and 
Grace A. Hubbard, A.M., and Mabel 
F. Weeks, A.B., adjunct professors of 
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English, were assigned to seats in the 
faculty of Barnard College. 

May meeting—The thanks of the 
trustees were tendered: 

To Samuel Sloan for his gift of 
$6,000 for the torchéres which have 
been erected on the buttresses of the 
Library, in memory of his son, the 
late William Simpson Sloan, of the 
class of 1882. 

To Edward Severin Clark of New 
York for his proposal to present to the 
University a bronze statue of the 
“Great God Pan,” by George G. Bar- 
nard, designed to surmount the basin 
of a fountain, and to provide a stone 
basin therefor. 

To the directors of the Germanistic 
Society of America for the gift of 
$1,200 toward the salary of a lecturer 
on the history of German civilization 
for the academic year 1907-8. 

To Charles S. Bartow of the class 
of 1874, Columbia College, and a grad- 
uate in law of the class of 1878, for a 
gift of $1,000 for equipment in mathe- 
matics. 

To Homer E. Sargent for a gift of 
$500 for researches in anthropology. 

To Dr. N. B. Leggett for a gift of 
$soo for additional equipment in the 
department of surgery. 

To Professor J. E. Spingarn of the 
class of 1895 for a gift of $150, to 
establish prizes in belles-lettres in Co- 
lumbia College. 

To Felix M. Warburg for the gift 
of a collection of books, newspapers, 
magazines and pamphlets relating to 
social and political movements in Rus- 
sia. 

Appropriations were voted as fol- 
lows: $1,000 from the income of the 
Phrenix Fund for the purchase of re- 
search apparatus for the department of 
physics; $100 from the income of the 
Phoenix Fund for the purchase of re- 
search apparatus for the department of 
metallurgy. 

The President reported the election 
by the faculty of pure science of 
Cassius Jackson Keyser, Ph.D., Adrain 
Professor of Mathematics, as a repre- 
sentative of that faculty in the Uni- 
versity Council for three years from 
July 1, 1907. 

It was resolved, that from and after 
July 1, 1907, the materials testing 
laboratory be transferred from the 
care and jurisdiction of the department 
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of mechanical engineering to that of 
the department of civil engineering. 

It was resolved, that at the first 
meeting of the College faculty in the 
academic year 1907-8, the appointed 
members of the faculty be requested 
by the President to divide themselves 
by lot into three classes as nearly equal 
as may be, the terms of one class to 
expire June 30, 1908, the terms of a 
second class to expire June 30, 1900, 
and those of a third class to expire 
June 30, I9I0. 

Frederick R. Bailey, M.D., adjunct 
professor of histology and embryology 
was assigned to a seat in the faculty 
of pure science, and James T. Shotwell, 
Ph.D., adjunct professor of history, 
and J. E. Spingarn, Ph.D., adjunct 
professor of comparative literature to 
seats in the faculty of fine arts. 

The following promotions were 
made: Frederick Peterson, M.D., to 
be professor of psychiatry; Andrew i. 
McCosh, M.D., to be professor of clin- 
ical surgery; and Pearce Bailey, M.D., 
to be adjunct professor of neurology. 

The title of Ira H. Woolson, E.M., 
was changed from adjunct professor 
of mechanical engineering to adjunct 
professor in civil engineering ; that pf 
James S. Macgregor from assistant of 
mechanical engineering to assistant in 
civil engineering; and that of W. K. 
Gregory, Ph.D., from assistant in 
zoology to lecturer in zoology. 

The resignation of George H. Fox, 
M.D., professor of dermatology, to 
take effect June 30, 1907, was accepted. 


University CouNcIL 


February meeting—The following 
were appointed a committee on com- 
mencement, 1907: The secretary of the 
University (Mr. Keppel), chairman; 
the superintendent of buildings and 
grounds (Mr. Norris); Professor 
James T. Shotwell. 

The following appointment was 
made to a University scholarship, for 
the second half of the academic year 
I : 

Francis Wolson Snow, Romance lan- 
guages. New York, N. Y. 

Equivalent to A.B. Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1903. 

Frank Ernest Thompson was ap- 
pointed to a Teachers College fellow- 
ship for the unexpired term of Her- 
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bert T. J. Coleman, resigned. 

April meeting.—Professor G. F. 
Sever was made a member of the com- 
mittee on commencement, 1907, to suc- 
ceed Professor J. T. Shotwell, re- 
signed. 

To take effect July 1, 1907, aca- 
demic exercises were made to begin 
at 9, 10 and Ir a. m, and the period 
from 12 o’clock noon until 12:20 was 
set apart for chapel service, during 
which period no assignment of rooms 
is to be made for academic purposes 
or for student meetings. 

The following fellowships were 
awarded for the academic year 1907-08: 


UNIVERSITY FELLOWSHIPS 


George Byron Louis Arner, Jeffer- 
son, Ohio, sociology; John Maurice 
Clark, New York City, political econ- 
omy; William Watson Davis, Oak 
Grove, Ala., American history ; Thomas 
Green, Toronto, Canada, philosophy; 
Jesse Earl Hyde, Lancaster, Ohio, 
geology; David Kelley Lambuth, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., English; Albert Arthur 
Livingston, Attleboro, Mass., Ro- 
mance languages; Daniel Ralph Lucas, 
Lafayette, Ind., physiological chemis- 
try; Clarence Earl May, Bloomington, 
Ind., organic chemistry; Arthur George 
Thomas, Sioux City, Iowa, interna- 
tional law; Axel Reynold Wallin, 
Kenilworth, N. J., Latin; Leon Elmer 
Woodman, Claremont, N. H., physics. 


Honorary FELLOWSHIPS 


Robert Emmet Chaddock, Wooster, 
Ohio, sociology; Carl Frederick L. 
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Huth, Milwaukee, Wis., ancient ‘and 
medizval history. 


ENDOWED FELLOWSHIPS 


Tyndall Fellowship: George Brax- 
ton Pegram, New York City.—Bar- 
nard Fellowship: Harold Worthington 
Webb, Glen Ridge, N. J.—Curtis Fel- 
lowship: Thomas Reed Powell, Burl- 
ington, Vt—Garth Fellowship: Louis 
Dwight Harwell Weld, Hyde Park, 
Mass.—Gottsberger Feliowship: Meyer 
Jacobstein, Rochester, N. Y.—Proudfit 
Fellowship in Letters: Ernest Hunter 
Wright, Lynchburg, Va.—Schiff Fel- 
lowship: Edward McChesney Sait, 
Oakville, Canada—Drisler Fellowship: 
Nomination postponed. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE FELLOWSHIPS 


Travelling Fellowship: Mary Davis 
Swartz, Fond du Lac, Wis.—Fellow- 
ships in Education: Bailey Barton 
Burritt,. Le Roy, N. Y.; Gerhard 
Richard Lomer, Montreal, Canada; 
Clarence Hall Robinson, Piqua, Ohio; 
Cliff Winfield Stone, Oshkosh, Wis. 

John Maurice Clark, appointed Uni- 
versity fellow, was made honorary 
aed in political economy for 1907- 


Bailey Barton Burritt, appointed 
Teachers College fellow in education, 
‘was made honorary fellow in educa- 
tion for 1907-08. 

Warren B. Catlin, first alternate un- 
der the faculty of political science, was 
appointed to the University fellowship 


left vacant by the resignation of J. M. 
Clark. 



















































































































































































































The production of the Varsity Show, 
“The Ides of March,” at the Waldorf 
this year was a success from every 
point of view. The play was much 
better staged than any of its prede- 
cessors and its financial success was 
also far beyond previous records. The 
tentative report, which was issued 
during April, shows net profits of 
$2,159.32. : 

Especial interest has been taken in 
Kings Crown within the past few 
months and it is now being looked 
up to as the only means of bringing 
the students together and creating a 
stronger college spirit. Mr. Francis 
S. Bangs spoke at a recent meeting, 


STUDENT LIFE 


on April 4, on the athletic situation 
in general and the football situation in 
particular. He thoroughly explained 
his position and the position of the 
faculty toward the resumption of in- 
tercollegiate football at Columbia and 
gave a detailed account of the abuses 
which led to its prohibition. At the 
conclusion of his address, Mr. Bangs 
stated that he was in favor of the 
game at the University provided that 
the students would undertake the re- 
sponsibility of keeping it free from 
abuses. His views, and particularly 
his last statement, met with the ap- 
proval of the students present. A 
movement has been started to raise 
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funds for a permanent Kings Crown 
building on the campus to serve as a 
headquarters for all undergraduate 
—- and activities. resident 

almer of the Crown appointed a 
committee composed of W. G, Brady, 
Jr., 08, H. Fowler, ’08, H. A. Content, 
08, H. T. Aplington, ’07, F. W. Kobbé, 
08, F. Ware, ’o8, and H. P. Banks, 
’08, to devise plans for the further- 
ment of the movement and to secure 
the necessary funds. 

After the interscholastic track meet 
on May 11, the Crown gave a smoker 
in the evening in Earl Hall for the 
preparatory school athletes. The af- 
fair was very well attended and the 
crew victory over Harvard added 
gteatly to the gaiety of the occasion. 
All those present joined in a parade 
around the campus and then down 
Broadway to to1st Street, cheering 
all the way. 

Another celebration of the crew vic- 
tory took the form of a bonfire on 
South Field on May 13. A great 
number of the students were present 
and the festivities continued until a 
late hour. 

Within the last few weeks, a new 
plan has been launched of electing a 
Student Board of Representatives of 
nine members from the Senior class 
and the various | ap schools, to 
take the place of the present Board 
composed of the class presidents of 
the four classes of the College and 
Applied Science. A general election 
was held on May 20, 21, 22 and 24 in 
Earl Hall, the polls being open from 
II a. m. to I p. m., and from 2 to 4 


p. m. 
The St. Paul’s Society, which was 
organized this year to stimulate stu- 
dent interest in the chapel and chapel 
gatherings, has begun its activities by 
taking in a large number of new mem- 
bers. At a recent meeting the follow- 
ing officers were elected: A. A. Van 
Tine, ‘08, president; J. Mackenzie, ’o9, 
first vice-president; Acting-Chaplain 
Oldham, second veo genes: H. 
Perrine, ’07, treasurer; H. W. Taylor, 
’o9, secretary; T. M. Alexander, and 
W. G. Brandley, members at large. 
The annual Barnard-Philolexian de- 
bate, which was held on May 1, re- 
sulted in a victory for the latter so- 
ciety for the first time in several years. 
The question debated was: “ Resolved, 
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that a national income tax would be 
beneficial to the country at large.” 
The Philolexian team, which was se- 
lected from the winners of the annual 
prize debate several weeks previous, 
supported the affirmative, and was 
composed of V. K. W. Koo, ’o9, McA. 
Coleman, ’o9; F. A. Higgins, 08, and 
W. A. Paul, ’o9, alternate. The Bar- 
nard representatives were H. L. — 
bert, ’07, G. W. Jacques, ’o8, E. F. 
Griffin, ’o8, and J. F. Stayton, ’o8, 
alternate. 

On April 12 the committee in charge 
announced the names of the winners 
of the three undergraduate prizes in 
belles lettres offered by Professor J. 
E. Spingarn. Much interest was shown 
in this new contest and a considerable 
number of poems, essays, and stories 
were submitted. Rhys Carpenter, ’o9, 
secured the prize in the poetic con- 
test by a long poetic drama entitled 
“ Medea,” written in the classic style. 
He also was a winner in the essay 
contest, dividing first honors with Leon 
Fraser, ‘o9. Frederick Jackson, '07, 
received the unanimous decision of the 
judges for the best short story. 

Another production beside the Var- 
sity Show which has attracted consid- 
erable atfention has been the French 
Play, which was performed by mem- 
bers of the Société Francaise at the 
Brinckerhoff Theater on April 16 and 
17. The play selected was “Le Voy- 
age de Monsieur Perrichon,” the cast 
being as follows: 


Perrichon H. C. Olinger, '08 
Le Commandant Mathieu, 
R. L. Roeder, ’10 
Majorin A. A. Wickenden, ’10S 
Armand Derroches, 
A. M. C. MacMaster, ’09 
Daniel Savary G. Rocour, 08S 


Madame Perrichon, 

Miss MacLaughlin, ’10, Barnard 
Henriette...Miss DeBoer, ’07 (T. C.) 
Un Aubergiste R. L. Fowler, ’09 
Un employé du chemin de fer, 

G. C. Loening, ’09 


One of the latest social events of 
the campus was the Musical Clubs’ 
concert in Earl Hall on the evening 
of May 3. Special efforts were made 
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to insure the success of the concert 
and several specialties were introduced 


in the program. The Musical Clubs 


gave all their receipts above $100 to 


The crews started practice on the 
Harlem on March 16, while ice was 
still in the river, and since that time 
they have steadily improved. Although 
no fours have as yet been boated, 
three Varsity eights are boated daily, 
as well as several Freshman eights. 

On Saturday, May 11, the Varsity 
eight met Harvard on the Charles, this 
being the first time that crews repre- 
senting the two universities had met 
since 1896, the last year that Harvard 
entered a crew in the Poughkeepsie 
regatta. The race was over a mile and 
seven-eighths course and tide and wind 
favored the crews. Neither crew led 
for the first hundred yards, Columbia, 
however, gradually drew ahead and 
at Harvard Bridge open water was 
visible between the boats. Here Har- 
vard spurted and reduced the lead to 
half a length at a half mile from the 
finish. In the final spurt, Columbia 
slightly increased her lead and won 
by three-quarters of a length, the time 
being 9:16. Harvard finished in 9: 18. 
The crew was boated as follows: bow, 
Snevily; 2, Jordan; 3 Spalding; 4, 
Gillies; 5, von Saltza; 6 eines 
%, Boyle (captain) ; a. Cerussi; 
coxswain, Winslow. 

In addition to the intercollegiate re- 
gatta at Poughkeepsie in June, in which 
the crews will compete, a race has 
been arranged with Annapolis, to be 
rowed on the Severn May 18. 

In spite of the fact that the Fresh- 
man crew still lacks a sufficient num- 
ber of heavy candidates, the work of 
the boat has materially improved since 
the Easter holidays. The boating is: 
Bow, Steinschneider; 2, Hamann; 3, 
Hauser; 4, Dellenbaugh; 5, Renshaw; 
6, Saunders; 7, Keator; stroke, Weeks; 
coxswain, Rockwood. 

Not for several years has such a 
keen interest been taken by the student 
body in track work as at present, and 
a large squad is regularly practicing 
on South Field. 

Throughout the winter weekly handi- 
cap races have been held in the gym- 
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the support of the various athletic 


sports about the campus, the largest 


share going to the crew. 


W. G. B. 


nasium and considerable new material 
has been developed. 

Columbia was the only eastern uni- 
versity to win a championship at the 
Pennsylvania Relay Carnival, held at 
Philadelphia April 27. The Varsity 
relay team, composed of G. Hoyns, 
’o7S, B. Sanders, ’oo, F. S. Hether- 
ington, ’07, and A, Zink, ’09, won the 
intercollegiate two-mile championship 
from Yale and from Dartmouth, last 
year’s intercollegiate champion. 

he Sophomores won the annual in- 
terclass track meet, which was held 
on South Field April 30, by a score of 
55% to 40. 1907 secured second place, 
while 1908 and 1910 finished third and 
fourth, respectively. 

An interscholastic track meet was 
held on South Field May 11, invita- 
tions having been sent to many of the 
larger preparatory schools. The meet, 
which was a success from every stand- 
point, was won by Newark Academy. 

Neither the Varsity nor the Fresh- 
man baseball teams has been particu- 
larly successful to date. The Varsity 
has felt severely the loss of several 
strong players, including Captain Col- 
lins, who was declared ineligible shortly 
before the Southern trip. 

The record thus far made is as 
follows: 

Columbia 7, C. C. N. Y. o. 

Columbia 4, Navy 4. 

Columbia 6, Georgetown 4. 

Columbia 4, Washington and Lee 10. 

Columbia 3, Virginia 16. 

Columbia 6, Virginia 7. 

Columbia 1, Princeton 13. 

Columbia 14, N. Y. U. 2. 

Columbia 0, Pennsylvania 2. 

Columbia 3, Cornell ro. 

Columbia 0, Yale 9. 

Columbia 2, Seton Hall 6. 

Columbia 4, Cornell 3 (12 innings). 

Columbia 2, Brown 8. 

Columbia 4, Lafayette 6. 

Columbia 2, Pennsylvania 3. 

Columbia 2, N. Y. Athletic Club 1. 

The most important game still to be 
played is the one with Harvard at 
Cambridge, June 8. 
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In the intercollegiate wrestling cham- 
pionships, held at Princeton March 21, 
Columbia tied Princeton for second 
place, while Yale was first. F. Nar- 
ganes, ’10, won the 158-lb. champion- 
ship, while A. Lindo, ’o07S, secured 
the > Shortly after the meet, 
A himmon, ’o8, was elected cap- 
tain of next year’s team. 

The season for the gymnastic team 
closed with the intercollegiates at Rut- 
gers March 22, and although Colum- 
bia secured only third place, H. S. 
Schoonmaker, ‘’o9S, won the all- 
around individual championship. 

After having tied Yale for the inter- 
collegiate basketball championship, the 
Varsity was defeated in a close and 
exciting game by cena at 
Philadelphia. J. J. Ryan, ’ooS, has 
been elected captain of next year’s 
team. At a meeting of the Intercol- 
legiate Basketball League, held at the 
Murray Hill Hotel April 22, the 
schedule of games was arranged for 
next season, and the resignation of 
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Harvard from the league was ac- 
cepted. The withdrawal of Harvard 
was made necessary by the new fac- 
ulty regulation that the team should 
not play more than three games re- 
quiring over-night absences. 

Following is a schedule of the 
league games Columbia will play: 

Dec. 18, Princeton at New York. 

Jan. 11, Cornell at Ithaca. 

Jan. 17, Pennsylvania at Philadel- 


. 5, Yale at New York. 

. 12, Princeton at Princeton. 

. 14, Cornell at New York. 

. 19, Yale at New Haven. 

. 26, Pennsylvania at New York. 

tennis team started its season 

on May 1, with a match with the West 
Side Tennis Club. Although the team 
was defeated by a score of 7 to 2, 
most of the sets were closely con- 
tested. On May 11 the team tied 
Cornell in a series of matches at 


Ithaca. 
A. S. M. 


THE ALUMNI 


Graduate Civil Engineers 


The third annual dinner of the 
graduate civil engineers of Columbia 
University was held Saturday even- 
ing, April 13, at the Hotel Astor. The 
men gathered together represented 
graduates of the various classes from 
the earliest to 1906, and numbered not 
less than 125. The toast-master of the 
evening, Mr. Daniel E. Moran, class 
of ’84, of the Foundation Company of 
New York City, introduced the fol- 
lowing speakers of the evening: Pro- 
fessor Rudolf Tombo, Jr., Mr. Nelson 
P. Lewis, C.E., chief engineer of the 
Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment, New York City; the Hon. 
David J. McClure, the Hon. Job 
Hedges, and Professor William H. 
Burr. 

Probably the most important and 
interesting event of the evening was 
Professor Burr’s announcement to the 
effect that the testing laboratory 
would, after July 1, 1907, be trans- 
ferred to and form a part of the 
department of civil engineering. He 
stated that a committee of the civil 
engineering graduates, of which Mr. 
Moran was chairman, had been formed 


to devise ways and means for secur- 
ing the sum of fifty thousand dollars 
for a much extended equipment of 
the testing laboratory and for its rein- 
stallation in the vault space imme- 
diately south and adjacent to the base- 
ment of Schermerhorn Hall. This 
space covers an area of 113 feet by 35 
feet and can be extended at the 
westerly end to any extent that may 
hereafter be needed. This sum would 
enable a number of new machines to 
be secured, one being a 500 ton ma- 
chine for tension and compression 
members up to 25 feet in length and 
beams to a still greater length. It is 
the hope and purpose of this increased 
equipment to afford the widest pos- 
sible scope for both University inves- 
tigation and engineering testing of the 
widest range for the public. 


School of Mines Alumni 


At the annual meeting of the Alumni 
Association of the School of Mines, 
held on the evening of April 25 in 
Havemeyer Hall, addresses were made 
by Dean Goetze, Professor Kemp and 
Professor Peele. The reports of the 
secretary and treasurer were accepted 
and the following officers elected: 
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President, J. P. Channing, ’83; vice- 
president, C. B. Going, ’82; secretary, 
Professor R. E. Mayer, ’79; treasurer, 
W. F. Morgan, ’84. 


Ph.D. Association 


The Association of Doctors of Phi- 
losophy has held two successful 
meetings during the winter, both of 
which were well attended. The first 
meeting was held at the Columbia 
University Club on December 14, 1906, 
the speakers and their subjects being 
Professor E. D. Perry of Columbia, 
“The degree of Ph.D. in the United 
States;” Professor W.R. Shepherd of 
Columbia, “The relations of the 
United States with Latin America, the 
Spanish Archives, and the Hispanic 
Society collection;” Dr. A. L. Jones 
of Princeton, “The preceptorial sys- 
tem;” Naohidé Yatsu of Japan, “The 
recent eruption of Vesuvius” (of 
which he was an eye witness). 

The second meeting was held at the 
Faculty Club on the evening of April 
12, 1907, at which the following talks 
were given: Professor Calvin Thomas, 
“ Sabbatical year reminiscences of Eu- 
ropean universities ;” Professor Henry 
E. Crampton, “Life in the South 
Seas” (illustrated by lantern); Pro- 
fessor Dickinson Miller, “ Pragmatism 
and its preacher.” 

President Luqueer has announced 
the appointment of the following com- 
mittees: Committee on dissertations, 
Doctors Beard, Crampton, Downer, 
Shepherd, and Thorndike; committee 
on Ph.D. literature, Doctors Spingarn, 
Chandler, MacVannel, Moody, and 
Shotwell. 

At the meeting of April 12, the fol- 
lowing members were elected as a 
committee on nominations: Doctors 
Beard, Crampton, Cushing, Keyser, 
and Tombo. This committee will re- 
port at the annual meeting of the 
Association, which is to be held on the 
afternoon of Commencement Day, 
June 12, in the School of Mines build- 
ing. All holders of the doctorate are 
invited to join the association and to 
furnish information as frequently as 
possible for the Ph.D. notes in the 
QUARTERLY. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


On March 13 sixteen Columbia men 
at Los Angeles, Cal., sat down to 
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luncheon with President Butler, who 
gave an exhaustive account of what 
the University is doing. After his 
address the matter of forming an 
alumni association was broached. This 
was not deemed advisable. However, 
it was decided to appoint Hugh W. 
Adams, Jr., 1902L, an informal secre- 
tary for the Columbia men in Southern 
California. 


California Alumni Association 


The annual dinner of the Alumni 
Association of Columbia University in 
California was held at the University 
Club, San Francisco, on March 28, 
1907. This date was selected in order 
to entertain President Butler. The 
president of the Alumni Association, 
Dr. Harry M. Sherman, presided at 
the dinner, with Dr. Butler on his 
right, and President Wheeler of the 
University of California on his left. 
A pressing eastern engagement pre- 
vented President Jordan of Stanford 
University from attending. Thirty-eight 
of the Alumni, from the various schools 
of the University, were present. At 
the conclusion of the dinner, Dr. 
Sherman spoke a few words of wel- 
come and introduced Dr. Butler. The 
President in the course of his address 
stated that the university represented 
the inspiration of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Men assembled 
there to increase the world’s knowl- 
edge and apply the same to the prac- 
tice of life. The university works for 
the uplifting of standards; for the in- 
crease of human comfort and health. 
He touched upon the dependency of 
medicine upon the practical evolution 
of theories; upon the scope of chem- 
istry, in its search for new compounds ; 
of engineering and mechanics in the 
search for new and improved methods 
to be applied to problems. He referred 
to Columbia, crowning Morningside 
Heights, as a national university, in 
touch with the aspirations of an entire 
people. He then outlined the plans 
for the Theodore Roosevelt and Kaiser 
Wilhelm professorships, and held that 
it was extremely important for the 
American democracy, in its training of 
men and women, to render their out- 
look sufficiently broad and useful. Ref- 
erence was also made to the reorgani- 
zation of the medical faculty, and the 
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approaching one hundredth anniver- 
sary. Dr. Butler in conclusion empha- 
sized the fact, that Columbia is bound 
together in a fellowship truly aca- 
demic, covering all periods and na- 
tions. 

President Wheeler was the next 
speaker and described our country as 
being Janus-faced, looking toward the 
two great oceans, with Columbia at 
the eastern gate, and Berkeley at the 
western. ._He maintained, that the only 
true liberty was at the university. Uni- 
versities must dictate absolutely the 
thought of the country. Concluding, 
he promised that what Columbia has 
done for the east Berkeley would do 
for the west. 

Reminiscent remarks were made by 
Duval, ’65, Scoonover, ’69, Gamble, ’58, 
and Spencer, 82. The gathering was 
voted the most successful one held 
since the organization of the Associa- 
tion in 1901. 

The officers of the California Asso- 
ciation are Harry M. Sherman, presi- 
dent; Benjamin R. Swan, vice-presi- 
dent; George R. Murphy, treasurer; 
John C. Spencer, secretary. 


Illinois Alumni Association 


The Illinois Alumni Association of 
Columbia University gave a dinner at 
the University Club, Chicago, on the 
evening of April 1, in honor of Presi- 
dent Butler. Unfortunately through 
delay to his train Dr. Butler was 
unable to be present, but the dinner 
was largely attended and was a dis- 
tinct success. The general topic for 
discussion during the evening was the 
subject of representation by the alumni 
on the governing board and in the 
councils of the University, and all the 
speakers dealt with the subject at 
more or less length. 

The opening address was made by 
John A. Ryerson, ’85, president of the 
Association, who introduced the toast- 
master, Judge Dickinson. The latter 
was followed by President Judson of 
the University of Chicago. Dr. Jud- 
son paid a warm tribute to Dr. Butler, 
both personally and in his representa- 
tive capacity and stated that to a very 
large extent the problems confronting 
the two universities of Columbia and 
Chicago were identical. The next 
speaker was President Harris of the 
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Northwestern University, who told 
how greatly that University had in- 
creased in numbers, in spite of the 
attractions of the University of Chi- 
cago. General A. W. Greely, U.S.A,, 
spoke of the American university from 
the standpoint of one who had not 
enjoyed its experiences, but had inti- 
mate acquaintance of the military sys- 
tem of training. Lloyd W. Bowers, 
’79L, spoke as general counsel to de- 
fend the railroads, who had been ac- 
cused by Judge Dickinson of conspir- 
ing to make President Butler late for 
the dinner. He failed to prevent the 
conviction of his clients. Finally Victor 
Elting, ’91, on behalf of the western 
alumni, brought the discussion to a 
close and presented the following reso- 
lution, which was duly adopted: 

Resolved, that it is the belief of this 
Association that at least one of the 
trustees of Columbia University should 
be resident in the middle west, and 
should be chosen by a direct vote of 
the graduates of the University resi- 
dent in that section of the country. 

Resolved further, that the secretary 
of this Association be requested to for- 
ward a copy of this resolution to the 
secretary of the board of trustees of 
Columbia University. 


Indiana Association 


The Columbia University Club of 
Indiana gave a luncheon for Professor 
Brander Matthews at the University 
Club, Indianapolis, on April 20. This 
meeting of the club was entirely in- 
formal, and those of its members who 
were fortunate enough to be present 
were delightfully entertained by Pro- 
fessor Matthews’s talk on matters per- 
taining to the University. Among 
those present were Russell T. Byers, 
1901L, Louis = _Bacon, ies ats a 
Hoyt, A.M., 1905; Doctors Daniel W. 
Layman, 98M. FB, Neu, and A. L. 
Leatherman, 93M, T. J. Moll, : 
Sc., Oscar L. Pond, 1902L, Alvah a, 
Rucker, 1904L, Lester Smith, R. J. 
Roberts, Alexander Johnson, T. C. 
Howe, C. B. Coleman, Ralph E. Car- 
ter, and F. R. Kautz. On the previous 
evening a number of Columbia men 
had the pleasure of hearing Professor 
Matthews lecture on “The problems 
of the playwright,” and his visit 
aroused a very substantial interest in 
Columbia. 
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Cleveland Alumni Association 


The second annual dinner of the 
Cleveland Alumni Association was 
held on the evening of May 2 at the 
Union Club. Among those present 
were Dr. Henry Handerson, ’67M, 
president of the Association; George 
Henry Danton, 1902, of the a 
Reserve University, secretary 
Harris G. Sherman, ’80M; Dr. Pou 
Leland Haworth, Ph.D., 1906; Samuel 
P. Orth, Ph.D., 1903; William R. Wat- 
terson, Arch. ’93; Lynn Thorndike, 
Ph.D., 1905, all of Cleveland, and E. 
W. Brouse, 1905L, of Akron. At the 
business meeting held after the dinner 
the officers of the Association were re- 
elected for another year. Mr. F. P. 
Keppel attended the dinner as repre- 
sentative of the University. 


1874.—The thirty-seventh annual con- 
in January at the Union Club and as 
usual was well attended. On this oc- 
casion it was resolved to invite to the 
next annual dinner all the men who 
have ever been connected with the 
class. Some of these have never 
dined with the class since college 
days, but their records are known and 
the class hopes to arouse their interest. 


1877L.—Benno Lewinson, C.C.N. Y. 
1873, has been appointed by Mayor 
McClellan a trustee of the College of 
the City of New York. Mr. Lewinson 
is the author of “ Beneficial and bur- 
densome covenants,” and was elected 
a vice-president of the New York Law 
Institute in 1899, of which he is now 
a trustee. 


1878.—Francis S. Bangs, LL.B. 1880, 
and Howard Van Sinderen, Ph.B. 1881, 
LL.B. 1883, have formed a partnership 
for the general practice of the law 
under the firm name of Bangs and 
Van Sinderen, with offices in the Mills 
Building, No. 15 Broad Street, and No. 
35 Wall Street, New York. 


1882, — President Nicholas Murray 
Butler was married to Miss Kate La 
Montagne in New York City on March 
5, 1907.—The twenty-fifth anniversary 
dinner of the class of 1882, College, 
was held at Delmonico’s on April 23. 
There were present at the dinner 
Dean Van Amringe as guest, J. L. 
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Banks, Deegtes pe Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, F a as. F.C. 
DeLancey, B. Drachman, E . J. Gillies, 
C. B. Going, ’82S, E. R. Greene, F. S. 
Halsey, W. T. Lawson, F, H, Lee, W. 
A. Moore, Deas Murphy, Thomas 
Nash, J. B. Nies, H. deB. Parsons, L. 
D. Ray, Girard Romaine, C. H. Si- 
monds, F. B. Smidt, R. B. Van Cort- 
landt, John Webber, Jr., W. O. Wiley, 
B. S. Wise, and N. B. Woodworth. 

Reports were given by the secretary 
and the historian, and addresses were 
made by President Butler, Dean Van 
Amringe, and H. de B. Parsons, and 
an ode in memory of Dr. W. K. Otis 
was read by the Rev. J. B. Nies. 

The class decided to present a win- 
dow at Commencement, to be placed 
in the study in Hamilton Hall in com- 
memoration of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of its graduation. W. 
Lawson was elected grand marshal for 
Commencement. The class officers are 
W. T. Lawson, president; Robert Ar- 
rowsmith, first vice-president ; W. A. 
Moore, second vice-president ; E. R. 
Greene, secretary; Girard Romaine, 
treasurer; and W. O. Wiley, historian. 

1888.—The twenty-third annual din- 
ner of the class of 1888, College, was 


held at the New York Athletic Club 
on February 26, 1907, and, though the 
number present was somewhat smaller 
than usual, the reunion was a most 


enjoyable one. Following its usual 
custom, the class will hold another 
reunion at college on the afternoon of 
Commencement Day.—The Bronx 
Savings Bank, which opened its doors 
i ear, may almost be regarded as 
n '83 institution, for the president is 
William B. Aitken and several other 
’88 men are directors.—Henry A. Sill, 
professor of history in Cornell Uni- 
versity, has recently become engaged 
and will be married in June.—Frank 
Moore Colby has been the American 
editor for Nelson’s Encyclopedia, which 
was published eae I 
1888M.—The megane is an- 
nounced of Miss Harriot McLean 
Fowler of Babylon, Bs I., to Dr. Sin- 
clair Tousey, A.M. 1 
1892.—F rederick We ‘eutie is sec- 
—_ and treasurer of the Corpora- 
tion Legal Manual Company of 5 West 
gist Street. This firm publishes the 
American Lawyer. 
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1893.—Starr Taintor, who since his 
graduation has been a member of the 
N. Y. State Naval Militia, is now in 
command of a division, holding the 
rank of lieutenant—Herbert T. Wade 
was managing editor for Nelson’s En- 
cyclopedia, published in 1906 by Thomas 
Nelson and Sons under the editorial 
direction of Frank M. Colby, ’88, as 
American editor. 


1894.—Archibald Douglas and Paul 
Armitage have formed a partnership 
for the practice of law with offices at 
280 Broadway, New York City.—Rev. 
F. H. Sill, who is an active worker in 
the order ‘of the Holy Cross, is secre- 
tary of the Kent School at Kent, Conn. 
—J. P. Benkard is a major commanding 
a batallion in the Twelfth Regiment 
N. G. N. Y.—Russel E. Burke, LL.B. 
’97, has formed a partnership for the 
general practice of law with Norman 
M. Burrell, LL.B. 1902, under the firm 
name of Burke and Burrell, with 
offices at 76 William Street, New York 
City—Shepherd Ivory Franz is psy- 
chologist for the Government Hospital 
for the Insane, Washington, and pro- 
fessor of physiology in the medical 
school and professor of experimental 
psychology in George Washington 
University. 

1898.—The firm of Truax, Watson, 
and Roberts having been dissolved, 
Gerard Roberts, A.B. 1898, and Alois 
J. Keogh, formerly members of that 
firm, and Thomas A. Brennan have 
formed a partnership, under the firm 
name of Roberts, Keogh and Brennan, 
for the general practice of the law, 
a ae at No. 38 Park Row, New 

ork. 


1898 C.E.—Each year since gradu- 
ation, the members of the civil engi- 
neering department of the class of 
1898 have held a reunion dinner in 
April. The meetings have been well 
attended, having an average of fifteen 
members present out of a total of 
twenty-two graduates. Considerable 
interest and spirit is shown in these 
gatherings and this has been due to a 
large extent to the fact that this group 
of the class were kept in especially 
close touch with one another while at 
the University and on the summer 
trips to Camp Columbia and Cape Cod. 
The last reunion was held on Satur- 
day evening, April 27, at the Hotel 
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Breslin, 29th Street and Broadway. 
The following fifteen men were pres- 
J. Goodman, 
Kipp, 

B. 


ent: H. D. Brown, 
Charles Hastings, Burdett 
Clarence Lewis, G. L. Lucas, 
Machen, Francis Mason, Isaac Men- 
line, A. I. Raisman, Max Raymond, 
Geo. C. Saunders, R. Trapote, H. H. 
Wolff, and Watson Vredenburgh, Jr. 

An important topic of discussion at 
this dinner was the decennial celebra- 
tion of next year, two members of the 
general committee from the science 
schools, Clarence Lewis and Watson 
Vredenburgh, Jr., being present. 
Hearty cooperation was assured and 
encouragement offered to the commit- 
tee in their endeavors to have the cele- 
bration a special and successful one. 
—George C. Saunders is now engaged 
in the iron and steel business at 166 
Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass., 
making a specialty of steel for reinforc- 
ing concrete. 

1899.—The next reunion of the class 
of ’99 will take place on the afternoon 
and evening of Commencement Day, 
June 12, 1907. The plans are already 
being formulated to make this, the 
eighth annual Commencement reunion 
of the class since graduation, a suc- 
cess.—Frank S. Hackett and George 
Matthew will open the Riverdale 
School at Riverdale-on-the-Hudson in 
the fall. They propose the somewhat 
novel experiment of a day school in 
the country. Both recently have been 
masters of the Berkeley School.—W. 
A. Bradley contributed to the Times 
Saturday Book Review for March 2, 
an appreciative notice of recent poems 
by L. V. Ledoux, 1902, and John 
Erskine, 1900.—Henry C. Carpenter 
was married on March 2, 1907, at New 
York City, to Miss Mary Josephine 
Stuart, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Watson Stuart.—Ernest C. 
Ropes was married to Nathalie 
Wierum, daughter of Mrs. Otto C. 
Wierum, on Wednesday, April 17, 
1907, at Upper Montclair, N. J.— 
George G. Hopkins, Jr., married Lisa 
Delavan Bloodgood of Barnard root, 
and the daughter of the late Medical 
Director Delavan Bloodgood, U.S.N., in 
Brooklyn on June 1, 1907.—The follow- 
ing engagements w hich will be of inter- 
est to the class have recently been made 
public: Oscar R. Lichtenstein has an- 
nounced his engagement to Miss Mary 
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Boyd, of Great Barrington, Massa- 
chusetts; John S. Harris is engaged to 
Miss Elizabeth S. Southworth, of 
Gambier, Ohio; and Dr. W. W. Lésem 
has announced his engagement to Miss 
Gertrude Kopetsky. 


1900.—John Erskine, associate pro- 
fessor of English at Amherst College, 
is the author of a poem entitled 
“Rose rhyme” in the March Century. 

1901.—Henry W. Shoemaker has an- 
nounced his engagement to Miss 
Beatrice Barclay, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. George B. Barclay of Western 
Pennsylvania. 


1tgor Arch—David H. Ray, A.M. 
1901, A.B. C. C. N. Y. 1897, C.E. N. Y. 
Univ. 1902, has been appointed tutor in 
physics at the College of the City of 
New York. He was an instructor 
for one year at New York University 
and also served for one year as pro- 
fessor of civil engineering in Man- 
hattan College. 


1902.—It is with regret that an- 
nouncement is made of the death of 
Francis Xavier Snyder, which oc- 
curred on March 24, 1907.—George 
Middleton is engaged on the dramati- 
zation of the successful novel “The 


house of a thousand candles.”—Carey 


has left Houghton, Mifflin & Co— 
Bradley is back with Bower and 
Sands.—Iglehart has been appointed 
pastor of the Mount Hope M. E. 
Church in the Bronx.—Lawson was 
married to Miss Edna Taylor Salis- 
bury at Brooklyn, on April 3.—Mapes 
was married to Miss Winifred Hale 
Britton, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. F. 
W. Britton of Cleveland, Ohio, on 
April 15 in New York City. 

1903.—Marcellus Hartley Dodge, one 
of the donors of Hartley Hall, was 
married to Miss Ethel G. Rockefeller, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Rockefeller, on April 17 in New York 
City. He was attended by Barent 
Lefferts as best man. 

1903L.—Ralph Royall has opened 
an office for the general practice of 
law at No. 256 Broadway, New York. 


1903 A.M.—Richard F. Deimel was 
married on October 5 to Miss Christine 
Schwartje of Brooklyn. Mr. Deimel 
is now teaching in the Stevens Insti- 
tute of Hoboken. 
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1904.—On the occasion of the meet- 
ing of the College Alumni Association 
on February 2, the class of 1904, Col- 
lege, held a reunion at the newly dedi- 
cated Hamilton Hall and a very pleas- 
ant evening was spent by all who were 
present. It is planned to have an- 
other more formal meeting in the 
near future, at which it is expected 
that a large proportion of those mem- 
bers of the class who are situated in or 
about New York, will be present.—The 
second volume of the 1904 Class Bul- 
letin, published annually by the class as 
a record of the activities of its mem- 
bers, etc., is in process of preparation 
and should make its appearance soon. 
An appeal is made to each member of 
1904 to aid the editors in making the 
record as accurate and complete as 
possible by answering promptly the no- 
tices which are sent to them in search 
of information.—John Redwood 
Fisher was married on May 9g, at 
Pleasantville, N. Y., to Dorothea 
Frances Canfield, Ph.D. 1904. They 
will be at home after June 15 in 
Arlington, Vt. 


1905.—Curtis Lublin is now assistant 
editor of the illustrated weekly Town 
and Country. 


1906.—The class of 1906, College, 
held its first annual smoker with over 
seventy-five members of the class pres- 
ent. The first event of the evening 
was a short business meeting, at which 
the result of the postal card vote held 
last spring for the permanent class 
officers was announced. The follow- 
ing men were elected: President, R. 
W. Macbeth; vice-presidents, F. D. 
Fackenthal, J. N. Boyle, W. R. 
Porter and G. G. Moore, Jr.; secre- 
tary, E. T. Maynard; treasurer, W. 
B. Devoe; historian, W. L. Essex. 
Owing to the absence of E. T. May- 
nard from the country, W. R. Porter 
was elected to act as temporary secre- 
tary in his absence. It was voted to 
place a stone to mark the Class Ivy 
planted near St. Paul’s Chapel. A 
resolution favoring the restoration of 
football was unanimously adopted. 
The remainder of the evening was 
taken up with the smoker for which 
vaudeville artists had been obtained. 
The usual college songs and cheers fol- 
lowed the professional entertainment. 
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Ph.D Notes 


1896.—Lewis F. Mott, professor of 
English in the College of the City of 
New York, is managing editor of 
The City College Quarterly.—Heinrich 
Ries, professor of economic geology in 
Cornell University, has recently pre- 
pared a book on “ Clay, its occurrence, 
properties and uses.” Dr. Ries is also 
the author of “Economic geology of 
the United States,” now in its second 
edition. 


1899.—Clement Moore Lacey Sites, 
who is professor of political science at 
the Imperial Polytechnic College, 
Shanghai, China, was married to Miss 
Evelyn Worthley Hinman, daughter of 
the Reverend and Mrs. George W 
Hinman, on April 2, at Foochow, 
China. 


1903.—Lewis Nathaniel Chase, A.B. 
1895, assistant professor of English in 
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Indiana University, has accepted the 
position of head of the English depart- 
ment in the recently organized aca- 
demic division of the University of 
Louisville—Walter E. Clark, instruc- 
tor in philosophy at the College of the 
City of New York, has an article in 
the March, 1907, issue of The City 
College Quarterly on “The College 
Athletic Association.” 

1905.—Felix Arnold has_ recently 
published “The initial tendency in 
ideal revival” (Am. Journal of Psy- 
chology, April, 1907), and reviews for 
the Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, 
and Scientific Methods and for the Psy- 
chological Bulletin. He is also en- 
gaged in writing books, on “ Associa- 
tionism and education” and “A text- 
book of psychology.” Dr. Arnold lec- 
tured before the teachers of Baltimore 
on “Attention and interest” in No- 
vember, 1906. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE NOTES 


1898.—Harlan Updegraff, A.M., has 
been appointed assistant to the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. 


1899.—Guy E. Maxwell, A.M., is 
president of the State Normal School 
at Winona, Minn. 


1900.—Alice R. Jackson, A.M., has 
been made teacher of English in the 
Brooklyn Training School for Teach- 
ers—Rudolph R. Reeder, Ph.D., is 
superintendent of the New York Or- 
os. Asylum, Hastings-on-Hudson, 


1g01.—Oscar L. McMurry, B.S., is 
director of the department of manual 
training in the Chicago (Ill.) Normal 
School. 


1902.—Russell H. Bellows, B.S, is 
superintendent at Watervliet, N. Y. 

f the 1902 A.M.’s with majors in 
education Elizabeth H. Bunnell is an 
instructor in the Training School for 
Teachers in Brooklyn; David E. Cloyd 
is principal of the high school, Spo- 
kane, ash.; Marion S. Coan and 
Mary Percival are teaching English 
in the Normal College, New York 
City; Darius Eatman is professor of 
education at Wake Forest College, 
Wake Forest, N. C.; John W. Hall 
is professor of elementary education 
in the University of Cincinnati; Holly 


W. Maxson is principal of a public 
school at Utica, N. Y.; Lake rge 
Watson is superior of practice work 
in the State Normal School at May- 
ville, N. Dak.; Oscar Israel Woodley 
= superintendent of schools at Passaic, 


Of the 1902 Ph.D.’s whose majors 
were in education, Frank P. Bachman 
is professor of the history and prin- 
ciples of education in the Normal Col- 
lege of the Ohio University; Edwin C. 
Broome is principal of the elementary 
department of Adelphi College, Brook- 
lyn; Frank Rollins is principal of the 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 
City; and George A. Hubbell is presi- 
dent of Highland College, Williams- 
burg, Ky. 

1903.—Among those who received 
the degree of B.S. in 1903, Arthur H. 
Chamberlain is dean and professor of 
education at Throop Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Pasadena, 1.; Mary C. De 
Bardeleben is principal of the prepara- 
tory department in the State Normal 
School at Shorter, Ala.; Ruth E. 
Dowling is teacher of methods in geog- 
raphy in the New York City Training 
School for Teachers; and Blanche 
Hirsch is principal of the Alcuin Pre- 
paratory School, New York City. 

Among the A.M.’s of 1903 Clarence 
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Cherrington Henson, A.M., is vice-prin- 
cipal of the Newman Manual Training 
School, New Orleans, i" 

Of the 1903 Ph.D.’s Ernest N. Hend- 
erson is professor of education in 
Adelphi College, and Ernest B. Kent 
is principal of a technical school in 
Philadelphia. 

1904.—Among those who earned the 
B.S. in 1904 James. E. Addicott is 
principal of the Newman Manual 
Training School, New Orleans, La.; 
Frank W. Ballou is assistant professor 
of secondary education in the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati; Josephine T. 
Berry is professor of domestic science 
in the Northern [Illinois Normal 
School at De Kalb, Ill.; Frank R. 
Cauch is supervisor of manual training 
in the schools of Oakland, Cal.; Frances 
I. Davenport is principal of the Con- 
cord State Normal School at Athens, 
West Va.; J. Florence Gilliland is 
critic in the training department of the 
Brockport, N. Y., State Normal 
School; Anna C. Hedges, recently di- 
rector of the domestic arts department, 
at Pratt Institute, is now principal of 
the Hebrew Technical School for 
Girls, New York City; Mary Rogers 
is director of the work in drawing in 
the New York City Training School 
for Teachers; Cliff W. Stone is prin- 
cipal of the conte department of 
the Ethical Culture School, New York 
City; Mrs. Mary A. Walker has been 
appointed principal of the Cathedral 
School, Washington, D. C. 

Of the 1904 A.M.’s Frederick B. 
Abbott is professor of manual training 
in the State Normal School at Em- 
poria, Kans.; William W. Andrew is 
principal of the elementary school in 
Rochester, N. Y.; Alfred H, Arm- 
strong is headmaster of > St. Ber- 
nard’s School, Gladstone, N. J.; Amy 
M. Burt is instructor in history, Cen- 
tral Michigan Normal School, Point 
Pleasant, Mich.; Anna M. Clark is 
teacher of nature study and elemen- 
tary science in the New York City 
Training School for Teachers; Alex- 
ander B. Coffee is professor of phi- 
losophy and education in oo and 
Mary College; Charles T. Grawn is 
principal of the Michigan "State Nor- 
mal School at Mt. Pleasant, Mich.; 
George E. Marker is head of the de- 
partment of education, State Normal 
School, Cheney, Wash.; Lucius K. 
Russell is instructor in chemistry, 
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Simmons College; Charles W. Wood 
is professor of English in Tuskegee 
Institute. 

Of the 1904 Ph.D.’s in education 
Frederic E. Farrington is assistant 
professor of education in the Univer- 
sity of California; Naomi Norsworthy 
is instructor in educational psychology 
in Teachers College. 

1905.—Of those who received the 
degree of B.S. in 1905 Mary ham- 
bers is instructor in chemistry and 
home economics in Rockford College, 
Rockford, Ill.; Richard McL. Craw- 
ford is professor of art and manual 
training in William and Mary Col- 
lege; Ann M. Gilchrist has accepted 
the post of domestic science supervisor 
for New Zealand, introducing the sub- 
ject there for the first time. Shirley 
E. Gray is teaching English in Oriental 
Negros Island, Tanjay, P. I.; Frances 
H. Hibbard is supervisor of rima 
work, in the public schools of Montreal, 
Canada ; William S. Marten is direc- 
tor of fine and manual arts in the 
schools of Durham, N. C.; Grace 
Owen has become assistant in the de- 
partment of education, Victoria Uni- 
versity, Manchester, England; Maud 
Whitlock is director of _ ene 
gartens in Los Angles, ; Nora B. 
Whitney is preceptress af " the high 
school at Rye, N. Y. 

f the 1905 A.M.’s in education 
Myra B. Clark is professor of home 
economics at the Clarkson School of 
Technology, Potsdam, N. Y.; Irwin 
W. Driehaus is teacher of science in 
the New York City Training School 
for Teachers; Luella Eakins is 
instructor in Greek and Latin at Green- 
ville College, Greenville, Ill.; John W. 
Heckert is instructor in "education, 
State Normal School, Natchitoches, 
La.; Franklin S. Hoyt is assistant 
superintendent of schools in a 
apolis, Ind.; John Kelley is su 
tendent of the Normal Training neal 
at Mt. Pleasant, Mich.; Susan A. 
Lathrop has gone from her instructor- 
ship in the Horace Mann School to an 
instructorship in English in Wellesley 
College; Arthur R. Maxson has been 
made tutor in mathematics in Colum- 
bia; Alva W. Stamper is head of the 
department of mathematics in the 
State Normal School of Chico, Cal.; 
Mary E. Thompson is critic teacher in 
the State Normal School at Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich.; Samuel Sung Young 
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has returned to China as president of 
the College of Foreign Languages in 
Canton. 

Of the Ph.D.’s in education in 1905 
three have the rank of professor: 
Charles J. C. Bennett in philosophy 
and education in Louisiana State Uni- 
versity; Junius L. Meriam in the 
theory and practice of teaching at the 
University of Missouri; and Bruce R. 
Payne in secondary education at the 
University of Virginia. Five are 
adjunct or associate or assistant pro- 
fessors, namely, Ellwood P. Cubberley 
and Anthony Henry Suzzallo, both in 
education at Stanford University; Ed- 
ward C. Elliott in education at the 
University of Wisconsin; George D. 
Strayer in elementary education at 
Teachers College; and Fletcher H. 
Swift in education at the University of 
Washington. Walter F. Dearborn is 
instructor in educational psychology 
in the University of Wisconsin. 

1906.—A number of those graduat- 
ing in 1906 with the degree of B.S. 
have already won positions of some 
distinction. A partial list follows: 
Caroline Van Rensselaer Ashcroft is 
supervisor of physical training, New 
York City public schools; Alma L. 
Binzel is director of kindergarten train- 
ing, Stout Training Schools, Menom- 
onie, Wis.; Annie S. Crowell is in- 
structor in the Hyannis (Mass.) Nor- 
mal School; Amy L. Daniels is super- 
visor of household science and arts in 
the Technical High School, Spring- 
field, Mass.; James J. Doster i is direc- 
tor of manual training, State Normal 
School, Troy, Ala.; Louise M. Fisher 
is an instructor in physical education 
in the New York City Training School 
for Teachers; Annie J. Gash is pro- 
fessor of domestic science and art, 
Greenville College, Tusculum, Tenn. ; 
Theda Gildemeister is instructor in 
methods, State Normal School, Wi- 
nona, Minn.; Julia A. Hill is instruc- 
tor in fine arts, Teachers College, 
Syracuse University; Hermann 
Hoexter is director of the department 
of music, State Normal and Industrial 
College, Greenville, N. C.; Dora Ladd 
is instructor in manual training, State 
Normal School, Greeley, Colo.; Alice 
L. Marsh is head of the department of 
method, State Normal School, Gene- 
seo, N. Y.; Venita Pendleton is in- 
structor in English, Bryn Athyn Col- 


lege, Bryn Athyn, Pa.; Florence A. 
Pray is instructor in domestic science, 
State Normal School, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Janette Trowbridge is physical 
director, Wadleigh High School An- 
nex, New York City; Louise Waugh is 
instructor in domestic science, Michi- 
gan Agricultural College. Three mem- 
bers of this class secured posts at 
Teachers College: Ethelwyn Miller in 
fine arts at the Horace Mann School; 
Luella Palmer, in kindergarten at the 
Speyer School; and Mary D. Swartz, 
assistant in domestic science in Teach- 
ers College. 

Among the appointments of 1906 
A.M.’s are the following: Luther J. 
Abbott, Superintendent City Schools, 
Minco, Oklahoma; Hettie M. Anthony, 
instructor in domestic science, Illinois 
Wesleyan University; Elizabeth Crow- 
ther, instructor in history; Western 
College for Women, Oxford, O.; 
Susan R. Benedict, instructor in math- 
ematics in Smith College; Don Carlos 
Bliss, superintendent of schools, Ar- 
lington, N. J.; Helen Frances Durie, 
instructor in English and _ history, 
Kingsthorpe College, Hamilton, Onta- 
rio; William T. Fletcher, principal of 
the high school, Pueblo, Colo.; Henry 
C. Lott, instructor in psychology, State 
Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich.; Fong 
Foo Sec, instructor in English in the 
Liang Kwang College of Foreign Lan- 
guages, Canton, China; Lucile H. 
Stimson, instructor of domestic science 
in Simmons College; Le Roy Weller, 
— in philosophy, Beaver Col- 
ege. 

OE the Ph.D.’s of last year, Jasper 
N. Deahl is professor of education in 
West Virginia University, and Lam- 
bert L. Jackson has become manager 
of the educational department of the 
publishing firm of D. Appleton and Co. 


Sigma Xi 

Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected at the regular annual meeting 
of the Columbia Chapter of the So- 
ciety of the Sigma Xi, held on May 
2 in Earl Hall. The new officers are 
as follows: President, Dean William 
Hallock; vice-president, Dr. C. P. 
Berkey; secretary and treasurer, C. 
E. Morrison; and corresponding secre- 
tary, Professor C. E. Lucke. 
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Following the elections, the men 
from the Senior classes, the graduate 
schools, and the teaching staff, who 
were elected to membership on March 
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13, 1907, were initiated into the So- 
ciety. The initiations were introduced 
by speeches by Professor Kemp, Dean 
Hallock and Professor Underwood. 


NECROLOGY 


Bitirncs, Charles Morris, M.D. 1867, 
A.B. Amherst 1863 and A.M. 1866, 
died at his home in Nashua. Ia., re- 
cently. 

BRENNAN, John Weston, M.D. 1862, 
died at his ‘residence in New York 
City, of cancer of the liver, on May 10, 
1907, aged seventy-eight years. He 
was a surgeon in the Civil War. 

CHANDLER, William Henry, A.M. 
(honorary) 1873, A.B, Union 1861, 
Ph.D. Hamilton 1872, died of tuber- 
culosis at Bethlehem, Pa., on Novem- 
ber 23, 1906, aged sixty-five years. He 
was professor of chemistry at Lehigh 
University from 1871 to 1906, and pro- 
fessor emeritus 1906. 

CoHEN, Maxwell Gladstone, LL.B. 
1901, A. B. College of the City of New 
York 1898, died on April 19, 1907, aged 
twenty-seven years. 

Deitz, Charles Jacob, M.D. 1877, died 
in Kalamazoo, Mich., recently. 

De Wirt, William Archelaus, a 
member of the class of 1899, College, 
died on April 23, 1907. 

DunnineG, William Fullerton, LL.B. 
1879, A.B. Princeton 1877, died at his 
home in New York City in March, 
1907. He was an officer of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church, and a member of 
the University, Down Town, Prince- 
ton, and University Glee Clubs, and 
the Bar Association. 

Fow.er, George Bingham, M.D. 1871, 
A.B. (honorary) College of the City 
of New York 1894, died at his home 
in New York City on March 7, 1907, 
aged fifty-nine years. He was curator 
of the museum of the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons 1871 to 1876, and 
from 1886 until his death he was pro- 
fessor of clinical medicine in the Post- 
Graduate Medical School and Hos- 
pital. He was visiting physician to 
the Bellevue Hospital and to the New 
York Hospital Infant Asylum. 

GotpBAcHER, Joseph N., LL.B. 1876, 
C..C. B ¥. 1874, died suddenly on Au- 
gust 3, 1906. He was a practicing at- 
torney in New York up to the time of 
his death. 

Grey, Eva Woodward, a candidate 
for the degree of Ph.D, in the faculty 


of philosophy, 1903-1905, died in 
Athens, Greece, in March, 1907, aged 
twenty-nine years. She received the 
degree of A.B. from Cornell Univer- 
sity in 1898 and that of A.M. in 18909 

GRINNELL, William Morton, LL.B. 
1881, Bachelier és lettres University of 
France, died February 9, 1906, aged 
forty-eight years. He was third as- 
sistant secretary of state in 1902-3, and 
a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 

Hamitton, Schuyler, A.B, 1872, A.M. 
1875, E.M. 1876, died at his home, 
* as 3 a Conn., on Feb- 
ruary 13, I 

HEATH, a F., M.D. 1851, 
died in January, 1907, ‘after a short 
illness. 

Jewett, Dan Lee, M.D. 1862, died at 
Watseka, Ill.,on June 4, 1906. He was 
assistant surgeon in the Civil War, and 
United States examining surgeon for 
the Pension Bureau from 1871 to 1893 
and from 1897 to 1906. 

Joy, Henry De Witt, M.D. 1866, 
A.B. Williams 1863 and A.M. (hon.) 
1889, died suddenly at his home in 
West New Brighton, S. I, early in 
1907. 

Lee, Benjamin ee fr LL.B. 
1861, A.B. Williams 18 D. 1887, 
died at his home in . i Vork City 
in April, 1907, aged sixty-eight years. 
He was a professor in the Columbia 
Law School from 1883 to 1892, and 
also a lecturer in the New York Law 
School. He was one of the founders 
of the University Club, and a member 
of the New England Society Sons of 
the Revolution, Union and Knicker- 
bocker Clubs, Century Association and 
St. Nicholas Society. 

Leonarp, George Gillis, A.B. 1891, 
A.M. 1892, died of consumption at 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1907. 

Lewis, Eugene Howard, LL.B. 187s, 
A.B. Yale 1873, died suddenly in New 
York City in April, 1907, aged fifty- 
five years. He was a director in the 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company, 
and a member of the University, Law- 
yers, and Yale Clubs of New York, and 
the Metropolitan Club of Washington. 
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He was also a member of the Alpha 
Delta Phi fraternity. 

Lynopg, Rollin a LL.B. 1880, 
A.B. Princeton 1877 and A.M. 1880, 
died of heart failure at Atlantic City, 
N. J., on April 8, 1907. He was a 
member of the Down Town, Univer- 
sity, City, Princeton, and other clubs, 
and a member of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 

MacApam, Thomas, LL.B. 1885, died 
at his home in New York of heart 
disease, on April 19, 1907, aged forty- 
three years. 

DE Pryster, John Watts, A.M. (hon- 
orary) 1872, died at his home in New 
York City on May 5, 1907, aged eighty- 
six years. He received the degree of 
LL.D. from Nebraska College in 1870, 
and that of Litt.D. from Franklin and 
Marshall in 1892, and that of LL.D. 
in 1806. He had held various posi- 
tions in the army, and was also well 
known as a historian and a philan- 
thropist. 

Powett, Irwin Augustus, Political 
Science 1898, died at his home in New 
York City, April 28, 1907, of typhoid 
fever. Mr. Powell in 1897 was the 
amateur champion bicycle rider of 
America. He was interested in all 
undergraduate activities, and was a 
member of the Theta Delta Chi fra- 
ternity. 

Pratt, John Goldsmith, a member 
of the class of 1907, College, died of 
cerebral meningitis at his home in 
Elmhurst, L. I., on April 22, 1907, aged 
twenty-four years. He was associated 
with Kings Crown and the Rowing 
Club, and was a member of the Alpha 
Delta Phi fraternity and of the Senior 
Society of Nacoms. Mr. Prall was 
manager of the Varsity football team 


in 1904. 

Reep, Charles, M.D. 1879, died at his 
home in Brooklyn early in 1907, aged 
fifty-one years. 

Rees, John Krom, A.B. 1872, A.M. 
and E.M. 1875, Ph.D. 1804, died on 
March 9, 1907, aged fifty-five years. 
Professor Rees was at one time presi- 
dent of the New York Academy of 
Sciences, vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Mathematical Soci.ty, and secre- 
tary of the American Meteorological 
Society. Professor Rees was a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor and 
a member of the Psi Upsilon fra- 
ternity. (See p. 342.) 


SANDLER, William, a member of the 
second-year class, applied science, died 
April 19, 1907. : 

SmitH, James Henry, LL.B. 1878, 
died in Kioto, Japan, in March, 1907, 
while on a trip around the world. 

Snyper, Francis Xavier, a member 
of the class of 1903, law, died at his 
home in Brooklyn early in 1907, aged 
twenty-eight years. He was a member 
of the Delta Psi fraternity and the 
Crescent Athletic Club. 

Stevens, Robert Livingston, A.B. 
1887, died of typhoid fever at West- 
bury, L. IL, on April 26, 1907, aged 
forty-three years. He was vice-presi- 
dent of the Hoboken Land and Im- 
provement Company. He was a candi- 
date for Congress four years ago, but 
was not elected. He was a member 
of the Meadow Brook Club of Long 
Island and of the Somerset County 
Club of New Jersey. Mr. Stevens 
was a member of the vestry of Trinity 
Episcopal Church of Hoboken. 

VarnuM, James Mitchell, LLB. 
1871, A.B. Yale 1868, died of injuries 
received in an automobile accident in 
New York, on March 25, 1907, aged 
fifty-nine years. He was prominent in 
the Republican politics of the State 
and his last public office was that of 
Surrogate of New York County 
(1899). He was a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor of France, and vice- 
president of the Order of the \Cin- 
cinnati in Rhode Island. He was a 
member of the Century, Union, Uni- 
versity and other clubs of New York 
City, and of the Metropolitan Club 
of Washington. 

WEIGAND, Otto Albert, M.D. 1800, 
died of consumption in Jersey City 
early in 1907. 

Wueetock, George Gill, M.D. 1864, 
A.B. Harvard 1860, A.M. 1863, died in 
New York City on March 22, 1907, 
aged sixty-nine years. (See p. 344.) 

Writtcox, David (Johnson Halsted), 
LL.B. 1874, A.B. Yale 1872, died sud- 
denly on April 24, 1907. He was on 
his way home from Italy, where he 
had been spending some months on 
account of ill health, Mr. Willcox 
was ex-president of the Delaware and 
Hudson Railroad and also a member 
of the board of managers of the South- 
ern Pacific and the Union Pacific. He 
was a member of the Alpha Delta Phi 
fraternity, and of the Union League, 
Metropolitan and other clubs. 
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TABLE I 


REGISTRATION AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, IN ALL FACULTIES, DURING THE ACADEMIC 
YEAR 1906-1907 





Faculties 


First Year 


Third Year 
Fourth Year 
Non-candidates 
Graduates 





Columbia College 
Barnard College 


Total undergraduates 


Faculty of Political Science, 
Faculty of Philosophy 
Faculty of Pure Science. 


Total non-professional graduate students™... 


Faculty of Applied Science 

PRCMIY OF TI; 0c0scssescsnvescossiscsccoccesccsecess 
Faculty of Medicine 

Faculty of Pharmacy 

Teachers College. 











Faculty of Fine Arts mena 


Total professional students 
Deduct double registration t.. 
Be THIER... ci seiininesctesasvcscccscocscsdenesisenssacions 
Summer Session, 1906 

Grand total 

Deduct double registration t 

Grand net total 














Students in extension courses @................ 





* The total 877 does not include 46 college graduates in law, medicine, and 
applied science, who are also candidates for the degree of A.M. or Ph.D. 

+The 154 are distributed as follows: 152 are Teachers College students 
enrolled in the faculty of philosophy as candidates for the higher degrees (97 
men and 55 women); one student who graduated from Columbia College in 
February entered the faculty of philosophy; one Columbia College student is 
also registered under the faculty of fine arts as a candidate for the degree of 
bachelor of music. 

+Summer session students who returned for work at the University. 

§ Attending at the University, 1574; attending away from the University, 1145. 

R. T., Jr. 





PROGRAM FOR COMMENCEMENT 


MAY 24-25, 

JUNE 5, 3.00 P. M. 
JUNE 7, 3.00 P. M. 
JUNE 8-12, 9 A. M.-6 P. M. 


JUNE 9, 4.00 P. M. 


JUNE 9-12, 5-6 P. M. 
JUNE 10-16, 10 A. M.-6 P. M. 
JUNE 10, 12M.-5 P.M. 
1.30 P. M. 
2.00 P. M. 
4.30 P. M. 


4.30-6 P. M. 
8.30 P. M. 


9.00 P. M. 
JUNE 11, Morning 

9.30 A. M, 

2.30 P. M. 


3.00 P. M. 


4.00 P. M. 
4.30 P. M. 
7.30 P. M. 


MAY 24—JUNE 12, 1907 


Teachers College Exhibition. 

Barnard College Tree Day, Milbank Quadrangle. 

Barnard College Class Day, University Gymnasium. 

The Model of the Buildings and Grounds of the University on 
Exhibition. 

Baccalaureate Service, University Gymnasium ; Rev. George Hodges, 
D.D., D.C.L., Dean of the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Preacher. 

The Organ will be played in St. Paul’s Chapel. 

Architectural Exhibition, Model House. 

Demonstrations and Clinics, P. & S. and various hospitals, 

Teachers College Senior Luncheon. 

Columbia College Class Day, University Gymnasium. 

Address to the members of the Graduating Class, Applied Science, 
by Stuyvesant Fish, 1871, A.M., Room 309’ Havemeyer. 

Tea for members of Graduating Classes and their friends, Earl Hall. 

Columbia College Senior Class Dance, University Gymnasium ; illumi- 
nation of the Grove. 

Barnard College Senior Class Dance, Earl Hall. 

P. & S. Smoker at Columbia University Club. 

Inspection of Laboratories and Museums P. & S. 

Baseball Game, Senior Class vs. Faculty, South Field. 

University Conference, Upper Lecture Room, P. & S. 

Phi Beta Kappa meeting for Columbia College Section, 506 Fayer. 

weather ; for Barnard College Section, Barnard College. 

Address to the members of the Graduating Class of the Law School, 

by William B. Hornblower, LL.D., of the Class of ’75, Colum- 
bia Law School, Earl Hall. 

Teachers College Lawn Party. 

Phi Beta Kappa Address, by Talcott Williams, L.H.D., Earl Hall. 

Alumni Dinner, P. & S., at Delmonico’s, 


COMMENCEMENT DAY, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 12 


10.15 A. M. 


11.00 A. M. 
12.45 P. M. 


1.15 P. M. 


7.00 P. M. 
9.00 P. M. 


The trustees, faculties and graduating classes will form in procession 
in the corridors of the Library and proceed to the Gymnasium. 

COMMENCEMENT ; conferring of degrees and award of honors. 

Presentation of torchéres by Class of ’82, Science, and of a window in 
Hamilton Hall, by the Class of ’82, College. 

Alumni Luncheons : 

For the alumni and officers of the University, Alumni Memorial Hall ; 
Chairman, J. Howard Van Amringe, ’6o. 

At Barnard College and Teachers College for the trustees, officers and 
graduates of those colleges. 

Alumnz Reception to 1907, Barnard College. 

Annual Meeting, Association of Doctors of Philosophy, Room 306 
Mines. 

Alumni Games, South Field. 

Anniversary Dinners of Alumni. 

’97 Decennial Anniversary, University Hall. 


Earl Hall will be open day and evening during Commencement week for the use of graduates 


and their friends. 
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Gentlemens Furnishing 
BROADWAY cor. TWENTY-SECOND ST. 


NEW YORK. 
Tropical Suits of fine English Flannels, Worsteds, Serges, Etc. 
Polo and Tennis Shirts, Neckwear, Underwear and Hosiery in great variety. 
Novelties in English and American Straw and soft Felt Hats, appropriate for negligee 
weat. Panamas, ranging in price from the quite moderate to the more expensive, and in- 
cluding some exceptionally fine Italian Panamas. 


ous, 


















CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


THE NEW ERA PRINTING COMPANY 
LANCASTER, PA. 


is prepared to execute in first-class and satisfactory 
manner all kinds of Printing, Electrotyping and 
Binding. Particular attention given to the work of 
Schools, Colleges, Universities and Public Institutions 


Books, Periodicals 
Technical and Scientific Publications 
Monographs, Theses, Catalogues 
Announcements, Reports, etc. 
All Kinds of Commercial Work 


Publishers will find our product ranking with the best 
in workmanship and material, at satisfactory prices. 
Correspondence solicited. Estimates furnished. 


Tue New Era Printing Company 


“Publications of the 


Columbia University Press 
The Macmillan Company, Agents, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


= PRESS was incorporated, June 8, 1893, to promote the publica- 
tion of the results of original research. It is a private corporation, re- 
lated directly to Columbia University by the provisions that its Trustees 
shall be officers of the University and that the President of Columbia University 
shall be President of the Press. 


Books published at net prices are sold by booksellers everywhere 
at the advertised net prices. When delivered from the publish- 
ors, carriage, cither postage or expressage, is an extra charge. 


BIOGRAPHY 
FRANCIS LIEBER. His Life and Political Philosophy. By Lewis R. HARLEY, Ph.D, 
8vo, cloth, pp. x + 213, portrait, $1.75 net. 
MEMOIRS OF FREDERICK A. P. BARNARD. Tenth President of Columbia Col- 
lege in the City of New York. By JOHN FULTON. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii + 485, portraits, $4.00 net. 
CADWALLADER COLDEN. A Representative Eighteenth Century Official. By 
ALICE MAPELSDEN Keys, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv + 375, $2.25 met. 


BIOLOGY 
ATLAS OF NERVE CELLS. By M. ALLEN Starr, M.D., Ph.D.; with the coopera- 
tion of OLIVER S. STRONG, Ph.D., and Epwarp LEAMING. 
Royal 4to, cloth, pp. x + 78, illustraved, $10.00 me/. 
AN ATLAS OF THE FERTILIZATION AND KARYOKINESIS OF THE OVUM. 
By Epmunp B. WILson, LL.D., with the cooperation of EpwarD LEAMING, F.R.P.S. 
Royal 4to, cloth, pp. vii + 32, illustrated, $4.00 we?. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY BIOLOGICAL SERIES 


VOL. I. FROM THE GREEKS TO DARWIN. By Henry FAIRFIELD Oszory, 
DaCosta Professor of Zoology, Columbia University. 
8vo, cioth, pp. x + 259, illustrated, $2.00 net. 


VOL. II. and VOL. III. Aé present out of print. 


VOL.IV. THE CELL IN DEVELOPMENT AND INHERITANCE. By Epmunp 
B. Witson, LL.D., Professor of Zoology, Columbia University. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xvi+ 371, illustrated, $3.50 #et. 





VOL. V. THE FOUNDATIONS OF ZOOLOGY. By Wi tiAm KEITH Brooks, 
Professor of Zoology, Johns Hopkins University. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii +339, $2.50 set. 
VOL. VI. THE PROTOZOA. By Gary N. Carkins, Ph.D., Professor of Proto- 
zoology, Columbia University. 8vo, cloth, pp. »6 + 347, $3.00 wet. 
VOL. VII. REGENERATION. By Tuomas H. Morean, Ph.D., Professor of Ex- 
perimental Zoology, Columbia University. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii + 313, $3.00 eZ. 
VOL. VIII. THE DYNAMICS OF LIVING MATTER. By Jacques Logs, Pro- 
fessor of Physiology, University of California. 8vo, cloth, pp. xi + 233, $3.00 set. 
VOL. IX. THE STRUCTURE AND HABITS OF ANTS. By W. M. WHEELER, 
Curator of Invertebrate Zoology, American Museum of Natural History. In press. 
VOL. X. BEHAVIOR OF THE LOWER ORGANISMS. By H. S. JEnninGs, 


Associate Professor of Physiological Zoology, Johns Hopkins University. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xiv + 366, $3.00 set. 


CHINESE 
CHINA AND THE CHINESE. By Hersert ALLEN Giles, LL.D., Professor of 
Chinese in the University of Cambridge, England. Lecturer (1902) on the Dean 
Lung Foundation, Columbia University. xa2mo, cloth, pp. ix + 229, $1.50 ne?. 


THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF CHINA TO THE END OF THE CHOU DYNASTY. 
By FRIEDRICH HIRTH, Ph.D., Dean Lung Professor of Chinese, Columbia University. 
In press. 


CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 
CLASSICAL STUDIES IN HONOUR OF HENRY DRISLER. 
8vo, cloth, pp. ix + 310, portrait and illustrations, $4.00 xe¢. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN CLASSICAL 
PHILOLOGY 


THE SATIRE OF SENECA ON THE APOTHEOSIS OF CLAUDIUS. A Study. 
By ALLAN PERLEY BALL, Ph.D. xamo, cloth, pp. vii + 256, $1.25 met. 


THE STRESS ACCENT IN LATIN POETRY. By Exizasetu HickMAN DUBoIs, Ph.D. 
r2mo, cloth, pp, v + 96, $1.25 net. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE 
LITERATURE 
SPANISH LITERATURE IN THE ENGLAND OF THE TUDORS. By Joun 
GARRETT UNDERHILL, Ph.D. ramo, cloth, pp. x + 438, $2.00 nef. 
ROMANCES OF ROGUERY. By FRANK WADLEIGH CHANDLER, Ph.D. In two parts. 
Part I, The Picaresque Novel in Spain. xamo, cloth, pp. ix + 483, $2.00 nef. 
A HISTORY OF LITERARY CRITICISM IN THE RENAISSANCE. By Joe: 
ELIAS SPINGARN, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Comparative Literature, Columbia 
University. ramo, cloth, pp. xi + 330, $1.50 mez. 
THE CLASSICAL HERITAGE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By HENRY OsBorN 
TAYLor, A.M. x2mo, cloth, pp. xv + 400, $1.75 net. 
THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE IN ENGLAND. Studies by Lewis EInsTeIN. 


r2mo, cloth, pp. xvi + 420, illustrated, $1.50 net. 
PLATONISM IN ENGLISH POETRY OF THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURIES. By Joun SmitH Harrison, Ph.D. 
zamo, cloth, pp. xi +235, $2.00 net. 
IRISH LIFE IN IRISH FICTION. By Horatio SHEAFE Krans, Ph.D. 
12mo, cloth, pp. vii + 338, $1.50 #et. 
THE ENGLISH HEROIC PLAY. By Lewis NATHANIEL CHASE, Ph.D. 


12mo, cloth, pp. xii + 250, $2.00 net. 





ECONomIcS 
SCIENCE OF STATISTICS. By RicHmMonp Mayo-SmitH, Ph.D., Professor of Politi- 
cal Economy and Social Science, Columbia University. 
Part I. Statistics and Sociology. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi+399, $3.00 net. 
ParT II. Statistics and Economics. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiii + 467, $3.00 net, 


ESSAYS IN TAXATION. By Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN, LL.D., McVickar Professor of 
Political Economy, Columbia University. 8vo, cloth, pp. x + 434, $3.00 net. 


THE SHIFTING AND INCIDENCE OF TAXATION. By Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN, 
LL.D., McVickar Professor of Political Economy, Columbia University. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xii + 337, $3.00 set. 
THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY. By Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN, 
LL.D., McVickar Professor of Political Economy, Columbia University. 
zamo, cloth, pp. ix + 166, $1.50 net. 
EDUCATIONAL METHODS 
THE TEACHING OF GERMAN IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By Exyan WIiz- 
LIAM BaGSsTER-COLLINS, A.M., Adjunct Professor of German in Teachers College, 
Columbia University. t2mo, cloth, pp. ix+ 232, $1.50 nef. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN ENGLISH 


VOL. I. JOSEPH GLANVILL. A Critical Biography. By Ferris GREENSLET, Ph.D. 
xamo, cloth, pp. xi + 235, $1.50 net. 
VOL. Il. THE ELIZABETHAN LYRIC. A Study. By Jonun Erskine, Ph.D. 


zamo, cloth, pp. xvi + 344, $1.50 net. 


VOL. II. CLASSICAL ECHOES IN TENNYSON. By Witrrep P. Musrarp, 


Ph.D., Professor of Latin in Haverford College. xamo, cloth, pp. xvi+164, $1.95 wet. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY GEOLOGICAL SERIES 


VOL. I. THE GLACIAL HISTORY OF NANTUCKET AND CAPE COD. By J. 
H. Witson, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. x + 90, illustrated, $2.50 net. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY GERMANIC STUDIES 

VOL. I, NO. 1. SCANDINAVIAN INFLUENCE ON SOUTHERN LOWLAND 

SCOTCH. By GeorGeE Tosias FLom, Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. xv + 82, $r.00 net. 
NO. 2. OSSIAN IN GERMANY. By Rupo.r Tomso, Jr., Ph.D. 

8vo, paper, pp. iv + 157, $1.00 nef. 

No. 3. THEINFLUENCE OF OLD NORSE LITERATURE UPON ENGLISH 

LITERATURE. By ConraD H. Norpsy. 8vo, paper, pp. xi + 78, $1.00 net. 

No. 4. THE INFLUENCE OF INDIA AND PERSIA ON THE POETRY OF GER- 

MANY. By ARTHUR F. j. Remy, Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. xi + 82, $1.00 mez. 


VOL. II, No.1. LAURENCE STERNE IN GERMANY. By Harvey WATERMAN 
THAYER, Ph.D. ; 8vo, paper, pp. v-+188, $1.00 mez. 


No. 2. TYPES OF WELTSCHMERZ IN GERMAN POETRY. By WILHELM 
A. Braun, Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. ¥+91, $1.00 sez. 
No. 3. EDWARD YOUNG IN GERMANY. By Joun Louis Kinp, Ph.D. 


8vo, paper, pp. xiv + 186, $1.00 met. 
VOL. III, No. 1. HEBBEL’S NIBELUNGEN. By Annina PeriaM, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, pp. xiv + 220, $1.00 met. 


No.2. THE NATURE SENSE IN THE WRITINGS OF LUDWIG TIECK. By 
GEORGE Henry Danton, Ph.D. In press. 





HISTORY 

BISMARCK AND GERMAN UNITY. A Historical Outline. By Munroe SMITH, 
J.U.D., LL.D., Professor of Roman Law and Comparative Jurisprudence, Columbia 
University. zamo, pp. ix + 99, portrait, $1.00 nez. 
THE BATTLE OF HARLEM HEIGHTS, SEPTEMBER 16, 1776. With a Review 

of the Events of the Campaign. By Henry P. Jounston, A.M. 
Svo, cloth, pp. xii + 234, illustrated, $2.00 net. 
A HISTORY OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 1754-1904. Published in commemo- 
ration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the founding of King’s College. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xiii + 493, illustrated, $2.50 met. 
CIVIL WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION IN ALABAMA. By Wa cter L. FLEMING, 

Ph.D., Professor of History in West Virginia University. 

8vo, cloth, pp. xxii + 815, illustrated, $5 00 #e?. 


THE INTERNATIONAL POSITION OF JAPAN AS A GREAT POWER. By 
Seyr G. Hisuipa, Px.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. 289, $2.50 met. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY INDO-IRANIAN SERIES 
INDO-IRANIAN PHONOLOGY. With Special reference to the Middle and New 
Indo-Iranian Languages. By Louis H. Gray, Ph.D. — 8ve, cloth, pp. xvi + 964, $3.00 net. 
INDEX VERBORUM OF THE FRAGMENTS OF THE AVESTA. By 
MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER, JR., A.M. 8vo, cloth, pp. x + 106, $1.50 met. 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE SANSKRIT DRAMA. By MontGomeEry SCHUYLER, Jr., 
A.M. 8vo, cloth, pp, xi + 105, $1.50 wet, 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 

THE GOVERNMENT OF MUNICIPALITIES. By Dorman B. Eaton. 
8vo, cloth, pp. x + 498 + 28, $4.00 net. 
MUNICIPAL HOME RULE. By Frank J. Goopnow, LL.D., Professor of Adminis- 
trative Law, Columbia University. ramo, cloth, pp. xxiv + 283, $1.90 met. 
MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS. By Franx J. Goopnow, LL.D., Professor of Adminis- 
trative Law, Columbia University. 1amo, cloth, pp. xili + 3a2, $1.90 set. 


ORIENTAL LANGUAGES 
ZOROASTER, THE PROPHET OF ANCIENT IRAN. By A. V. WILLIAMs Jackson, 
LL.D., Professor of Indo-Iranian Languages, Columbia University. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xxiii + 314, illustrated, $3.00 me?. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY ORIENTAL STUDIES 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE MORAL QUALITIES. An Ethical Treatise of the 
Eleventh Century by SoLOMOoN IBN GABIROL. By STEPHEN S, WISE, Ph.D. 
8vo, cloth, pp. ix + 117, $1.95 net. 
OLD BABYLONIAN TEMPLE RECORDS. By Rosert Juvius Lau, Ph.D. 


8vo, cloth, pp. xi + 89 + 41, plates, $1.50 net. 
PARODY IN JEWISH LITERATURE. By Israet Davipson, Ph.D. In press. 


BUSTAN AL-UKUL, OR THE GARDEN OF WISDOM. By Davin Levine, Ph.D. 


In press. 


SIDON,. A Study in Oriental History. By FREDERICK CARL EISELEN, Ph.D.  J# gress. 
A HISTORY OF THE CITY OF GAZA FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 
THE PRESENT DAY. By Martin A. Meyer, Ph.D. In press. 
PHILOSOPHY 
ANCIENT IDEALS. A Study of Intellectual and Spiritual Growth from Early Times 
to the Establishment of Christianity. By HENRY OSBORN TAYLOR, A.M. 


In two volumes. Vol. I., pp. xi + 461. Vol. II., pp. vii + 430. 8vo, cloth, $5.00 net. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO SYSTEMATIC PHILOSOPHY. By Watrer T. 
MARVIN, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv + 572, $3.00 wet. 





ROMANCE LITERATURE 

LI LIVRES DU GOUVERNEMENT DES ROIS. A XIlIIth Century French Version 

of Egidio Colonna’s Treatise De Regimine Principum. By SAMUEL PAUL MOLENAER, 

Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. xlii + 461, $3.00 wef. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES 
IN ROMANCE PHILOLOGY AND LITERATURE 

FREDERIC MISTRAL, POET AND LEADER IN PROVENCE. By Cuartes 

ALFRED Downer, Ph.D. xamo, cloth, pp. 19+267, $1.50 net. 
CORNEILLE AND THE SPANISH DRAMA. By J. B. SEGALL, Ph.D. 


zamo, cloth, pp. ix + 147, $1.50 #e?. 


DANTE AND THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. By RicHarp THAYER HOLBROOK, Ph.D. 


rzmo, cloth, pp. 18 + 376, illustrated, $2.00 wer. 
THE INDEBTEDNESS OF CHAUCER’S TROILUS AND CRISEYDE TO GUIDO 


DELLE COLONNE’S HISTORIA TROJANA. By GeorGe L. HAmILTon, A.M. 
xamo, cloth, pp. vi + 159, $1.25 net. 


THE ANGLO-NORMAN DIALECT. By Louis Emit MENGER, Ph.D., late Professor 
of Romance Philology, Bryn Mawr College. zxamo, cloth, pp. xx + 167, portrait, $1.75 net. 


= AND RACINE IN ENGLAND. By DororHEA FRANCES CANFIELD, 
z2mo, cloth, pp. xiii + 295, $1.50 met. 


euaesesen OF THE CUADERNA VIA, as found in Berceo’s Vida de Santo 
Domingo de Silos. By JOHN DRISCOLL Fitz-GERALD, Ph.D. 
8vo, cloth, pp xiii + 112, $1.25; paper, $1.00 wet. 
SOCIOLOGY 
THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. By Franxiin Henry Gippincs, LL.D., 
Professor of Sociology, Columbia University. 8vo, cloth, pp. xxvi + 476, $3.00 net. 


CRIME IN ITS RELATION TO SOCIAL PROGRESS. By ArtuuR CLEVELAND 
HALL, Px.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvii + 427, $3 50 net. 


EFFICIENCY AND RELIEF. By Epwarp T. Devine, LL.D., Schiff Professor of 
Social Economy, Columbia University. x2mo, cloth, pp. viii + 45, $.75 net. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY LECTURES 

BLUMENTHAL LECTURES 

POLITICAL PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT. By ALzeErT SHaw, 

LL.D., Editor of the Review of Reviews. In press. 

PARTY GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. By Wooprow WILSon, 

LL.D., President of Princeton University. In press. 
CARPENTIER LECTURES 

LAW IN ITS RELATIONS TO HISTORY. By the Rt. Hon. James Bryce, D.C.L., 

LL.D., British Ambassador to the United States. In press. 


HEWITT LECTURES 
THE PROBLEM OF MONOPOLY. By Joun B. CLakk, LL.D., Professor of Political 
Economy, Columbia University. ramo, cloth, pp. vi + 128, $1.25 net. 
DANIEL DEFOE. By WitiaM P. Trent, LL.D., Professor of English Literature, 
Columbia University. In press. 
REPUBLICAN FRANCE. By ApoLPHE Coun, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages 
and Literatures, Columbia University. dn press. 
THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION: ITS BASIS AND ITS SCOPE. By HENRY 
EDWARD CRAMPTON, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology, Columbia University. In press, 
JESUP LECTURES 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE HORSE. By Henry FAIRFIELD OsBorn, LL.D., Sc.D., 
DaCosta Professor of Zoology, Columbia University. In press. 


THE MACMILLAN CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





PUBLICATIONS OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 


A Journal Devoted to the Practical Problems of Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation and the Professional Training of Teachers. Bimonthly 
except July; $1.00 per year, 30 cents a number 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATION 
Teachers College Series 


This series continues the Educational numbers of the Columbia University Contribu- 
tions to Philosophy, Psychology and Education. The numbers are attractively bound in 
cloth, the price of each being conditioned by its length, on an average about one cent a 
page. Subscriptions to the series are invited at 20 per cent. discount of the regular rate. 
Four or five numbers appear during the year 


New numbers to be ready in Summer of 1907: 


No. 12. Administration and Educational Work of American Juvenile Re- 
form Schools. Davin S. SNEDDEN, Ph.D. 204 pages. Price, cloth bound, $2.00. 


The Concept of Equality in the Writings of Rousseau, Bentham and Kent. 
J. A. T. WILLIAMs, 


Herbart and Froebel: An Attempt at Synthesis. Prrcivat Ricuarp Cote. 
Public Education in Upper Canada. HeErsert THomAs JoHN COLEMAN. 


The Learning :Process, or Educational Theory Implied in Theory of 
Knowledge. Jrssz H. Coursaucr. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Summer Session, 1907 
Tuesday, July 9, to Saturday, August 17 


145 courses are offered, parallel and equivalent to those of the academic year and leading 
to the degrees of A.B., B.S., A.M., and the various diplomas in Teachers College. Special 
attention is given to Education, including Domestic Science, Geography, Kindergarten, 
and Manual Training, and Nature Study; to the sciences — Civil Engineering, Chemistry, 
Geology, Mechanical Engineering, Physics, and Physiology; to the languages — English, 
French, German, Greek, Italian, Latin, and Spanish. Physical Education is given in 9 
courses. The following subjects are also offered: Drawing, Economics, Fine Arts, History, 
Mathematics, Music, Philosophy, and Psychology. 


All of these courses are open to properly qualified students without entrance examinations. 


. Public lectures, concerts, and excursions add to the value and attractiveness of the Summer 
ession. 


Inexpensive living offered at the Residence Halls (Hartley for men, Whittier for women). 
Reduced railroad rates are offered to students of the Summer Session. 


The Announcement may be obtained upon application to the Secretary, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 





GENERAL CATALOGUE 


OFFICERS AND ALUMNI 


OF 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
1754-1906 


The volume numbers 921 pages, includes the names of 21,989 
graduates, and gives the addresses of 12,983 out of 14,393 alumni 
presumed to be living. The Locality Index, comprising the names 
of all living graduates arranged by countries, states and cities, will 
be found especially useful. Copies bound in cloth and stamped in 
gilt will be forwarded, postpaid, on receipt of $2.00 (on out-of-town 
orders add 25 cents for expressage). 

Your attention is also called to ‘A History of Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1'754-1904 ’’ published in commemoration of the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of King’s College, 493 
pages, bound in cloth, illustrated. Price $2.50. To subscribers to 


the General Catalogue a reduced rate of $2.00 postpard is offered. 


To the Committee on the General Catalogue, 
Columbia University, New York 


I enclose $ for a copy of the 1906 Catalogue and a 
copy of the History (1904) 


(Cross out publication not wanted ) 


Nore: Make checks payable to “‘ Columbia University” and add ten cents for collection 
on checks drawn on banks outside of New York City 





Me 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus 
Assayers’ Materials — 


NEW ! IMPORTANT ! 
Wanner’s Optical Pyrometer 


The most reliable instrument indicating exactly the highest temperatures. Made to register up 
to 2000 degrees C, and 4000 degrees C. and over. Portable and convenient; giving quickest 
results ; no special knowledge required. 


We now have also the Wanner Pyrometer for low temperatures reading from 600 to 900 
degrees C, 


E. & A. TESTED PURITY REAGENTS in patented glass cap bottles, no cork 
stopper necessary, and charge only roc per lb, more than the regular C, P. Cheinicals. 


SECTIONAL | 
ELECTRIC LABORATORY FURNACES 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Stender’s Reagent Bottles 


With indelible black or erased lettering 


SCHOTT & GENOSSEN’S Famous Jena Laboratory Glassware 

Cc. A. F. KAHLBAUM’S C. P. Organic Preparations and Reagents 
CARL SCHLEICHER & SCHUELL’S C. P. Filters 

FRANZ SCHMIDT & HAENSCH’S Polariscopes and Spectroscopes 
DES MOUTIS & CIE’S Purest Hammered Platinum 

GREINER & FRIEDRICH’S Fine Stopcock and Graduated Ware 


Our Specialties : COMPLETE LABORATORY OUTFITS--- 
BALANCES, WEIGHTS, PLATINUM and FINE CHEMICALS 
Everything needed for the Laboratory 
Selling agents for Kunzite, a lilac colored, transparent spodumene; crystals from $1.00 


EIMER & AMEND 2! Thies ve. cor 16th Street 





Surya 


[ational Bank of Porth Almerica 


IN “NEW YORK 
43-49 Exchange Place 
INCORPORATED 1851 


Capital and Surplus, $4,000,900 
Deposits, - = $25,909,000 


ALFRED H. CURTIS, 
CHARLES W. MORSE, 
HENRY CHAPIN, Jr., 
WALTER W. LEE, - 


EDWARD B E, ; 
‘0. PREDERIGK SWEASY, Assistant Cashier 
ADOLPH RABO, - -  - Assistant Cashier 


Manager Foreign Exchange Department 
EDWARD D. SHOTWELL 


DIRECTORS 


JOHN H. FLAGLER, - - $0¢ Broadway 
WILLIAM F. HAVEMEYER, - 32 Nassau 8t. 
MAHLON D. THATCHEE, 

President First National Bank, Pueblo, Colo. 
CHARLES W. MORSE, - - Vice-President 
ROBERT M. THOMPSON, 43 Exchange Place 
JOHN W. GATES, - - - 4211 Broadway 


CHARLES T. BARNEY, 
President KEniekerbocker Trust Co. 


CHAS. M. SCHWAB, - = 111 Broadway 
ALFRED H. CURTIS, - - = President 


Iesues travelers’ letters of credit available in all parte of the world 
United States, State and City Depositary 





